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THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


PATRON : H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY LECTURES 
AND COURSES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


AFTERNOON LECTURES 


December 28. ‘““Why Shakespeare?” by DONALD WOLFIT, at the Royal Court 
Theatre, 3 p.m. 











January 1. “The Fabulous World of Lighting” by GEORGE DEVINE, at 
the Royal Court Theatre, 3 p.m. 
January 3. “‘Movement and Repose” by MADAME MARIE RAMBERT 














and members of the Ballet Rambert, at Wyndham’s Theatre, 3 p.m. 


January 5. An invitation performance at the Vanbrugh Theatre of The Silver 
Curlew by the students of the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art. 
Afterwards JOHN FERNALD, Principal of R.A.D.A., will 
speak on “The Finished Production”. 


MORNING COURSES 
at 10 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 


December 28. Acting in Shakespeare, at 10.15 a.m. 
Shakespearean Choruses. 

January 1. Grouping and Decor, at 10.15 a.m. 
Mood and Voice. 

January 3. Ballet through the Ages, at 10.15 a.m. 
Ballet and the Actor. 

January 4. Mime and Music, at 10.15 a.m. 
Acting and Music. 
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For details of the above and other events organised by the British Drama League 
(including the Junior Drama League activities) please write to:— 


The Secretary, The British Drama League, 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 
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HEINEMANN 


MICHAEL 


REDGRAVE 
ACTOR 


A Critical Study 
by 
RICHARD FINDLATER 


This superb biography of one of our greatest actors has just been pub- 
lished. It is lavishly illustrated and handsomely produced and can be 
regarded as the essential book for every actor and play-goer. 
“Richard Findlater’s Michael Redgrave: Actor is the best theatrical biography since 
Laurence Irving’s masterpiece on his grandfather . . . it has the advantage of a subject 
eminently suitable for biography in his lifetime.”-—The Manchester Guardian. 
“This capital, well-documented, and exceptionally well illustrated biography” 

Alan Dent, News Chronicle. 
*‘With what relief one finds that this biography really is a critical analysis of Redgrave’s 
work, and not an adulatory ‘fan’ club book.”°—Amateur Stage. 








18s. Od. 
* * * 

New Plays Now Available 

THE CHALK GARDEN Enid Bagnold 
Illustrated with photographs from the Haymarket production. 9s. 6d. 
‘““May well be the finest artificial comedy to have flowed from an English pen 
since the death of Congreve,” Ken Tynan—QOhbserver 

SOUTH SEA BUBBLE Noel Coward 
The text of the sparkling, witty play at the Lyric 10s. 6d. 


A selection from The Drama Library Series 











DARK OF THE MOON Richardson & Berney 6s. Od. 

THE WIND OF HEAVEN Emlyn Williams 5s. Od. 

THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON John Patrick 8s. 6d. 

A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY Ivan Turgenev 4s. 6d. 
Introduction by Michael Redgrave 

THREE MEDIEVAL PLAYS Edited by John Allen 5s. Od. 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC Edmond Rostand 6s. Od. 


A new List of Plays and Theatre Books is in preparation. Appli- 
cations for copies to be sent when available should be made to the 
Publishers. 





WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD., 99 GT. RUSSELL ST., 






































EVANS PLAYS 


Latest additions :— 


THE MULBERRY BUSH Angus Wilson 
Two sets. 5 m., 4 f. 6/- Restricted availability 
LOOK BACK IN ANGER John Osborne 
One set. 3 m., 2 f. 6/ NOT AVAILABLE for performance 
THE NIGHTINGALE Dorothy Wright 
No set. Flexible cast. 6/ Available for performance 
THE ART OF LIVING Owen Holder 
One set. 2 m., 2 f. 6/-. Available for performance. 
ELEPHANTS TO RIDE UPON M. & D. Constanduros 
One set. 5 m., 4 f. 6/-. _ Available for performance. 
COME ON, JEEVES P. G. Wodehouse and Guy Bolton 
One set. 5 m., 4 f. 5/-. Available for performance. 
HOME AND AWAY Heather McIntyre 
One set. 7 m., 6f. 6/-. Available for performance. 
LUCKY STRIKE Michael Brett 
One set. 8 m., 3 f. 6/ Restricted availability from Jan. 1957 
THE WHOLE TRUTH Philip Mackie 
One set. 4 m., 3 f. 5/-. Available from Sept. 1, 1957. 
THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE Wm. Douglas Home 
One set. 3 m., 5 f. 6/-. NOT AVAILABLE for performance. 
WILD GOOSE CHASE Derek Benfield 
One set. 5 m., 5 f. 5/-. Immediate restricted availability. 
ALL FOR MARY H. Brooke and K. Bannerman 
One set. 4 m., 2 f. 5 Immediate restricted availability 
OFF THE DEEP END Dennis Driscoll 
One set. 4 m. 4 f. 5/-. Immediate restricted availability 
KEEP IN A COOL PLACE William Templeton 
One set. 7 m., 6 f. 5 Available for performance 
I AM A CAMERA John van Druten 
One set. 3 m., 4 f., 5/-. Immediate restricted availability 
A QUESTION OF FACT Wynyard Browne 
One set. 3 m., 4 f. 5/-. Available for performance. 
IT’S NEVER TOO LATE Felicity Douglas 
One set. 4 m., 5 f. 5/-. Available for performance. 
NO ESCAPE Rhys Davies 
One set. 3 m., 4 f. 5/-. Available for performance. 
BOOK OF THE MONTH Basil Thomas 
One set. 4 m., 4 f. 5/-. Available for performance. 


Postage on single copies of any of the above titles, 4d. extra. 
Reading copies 1s. each title with order. 
Complete list of full-length and one-act plays available free on application. 


EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telegrams: BYRONITIC WESTCENT, LONDON Telephone: MUSEUM 18521 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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FRENCH’S 


The House for Plays 


Established 1830 








Samuel French Limited are pleased to announce the dates of release for amateur 
production in the British Isles of the undermentioned plays. The price quoted of 
the Acting edition includes postage. 


BELL, BOOK AND CANDLE. A comedy in three acts by John Van 
Druten. One interior scene. 3 males, 2 females. (Available December Ist) 
Acting edition 5s. 4d. 

DEAD ON NINE. A play in three acts by Jack Popplewell. One interior 
scene. + males, 3 females. (Available March Ist, 1957). Acting edition 
5s. 4d. 

DOCTOR JO. A play in three acts by Joan Morgan. One interior scene. 
4+ males, + females. (Available January Ist, 1957.) Acting edition 5s. 4d. 
HIPPO DANCING. A comedy in three acts by Robert Morley. One 
interior scene. 3 males, 3 females. (Available January Ist, 1957.) Acting 
edition 5s. 4d. 

THE MATCHMAKER. A farce in two acts by Thornton Wilder. Period 
the early eighties. Four interior scenes. 10 males, 7 females. (Now avail- 
able). In manuscript form only, terms for hire on application. 

MY THREE ANGELS. A comedy in three acts by Sam and Bella 
Spewack, from the French play Cuisine des Anges by Albert Husson. One 
interior scene. 7 males, 3 females. (Available March Ist, 1957), Acting 
edition 5s. 4d. 

SIMON AND LAURA. A comedy in three acts by Alan Melville. One 
interior scene. 9 males, 5 females. (Available January Ist, 1957). Acting 
edition 5s. 4d. 

SMALL HOTEL. A comedy in three acts by Rex Frost. Originally 
produced under the title of The Jolly Fiddler. One interior scenc. 


5 males, 5 females. (Available April Ist, 1957). Acting edition 5s. 4d. 

TABITHA. A mystery comedy in three acts by Arnold Ridley (author 
of The Ghost Train) and Mary Cathcart Borer. One interior scene. 
4 males, 5 females. (Available November Ist). Acting edition 5s, 4d 


SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED 
26 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 7513 Telegrams: DRAMALOGUE, RAND, LONDON 
Cables: DRAMALOGUE, LONDON 
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ONE SET 
4m.,7f. 
THREE ACTS 











THE LATEST PLAY by 


DAN SUTHERLAND 


MYSTERY at BLACK WATER 


based on 


Wilkie Collins’ famous novel 
“THE WOMAN IN WHITE” 


one of the first and still one of the 
greatest of all suspense stories. 


ALREADY PERFORMED 
WITH GREAT SUCCESS BY MANY 
LEADING AMATEUR COMPANIES 
AND SCHEDULED BY MANY MORE. 


HOW ABOUT IT FOR 
YOUR SOCIETY ? 


Price 4s. 2d. post free from 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 
26 Southampton St., London, W.C.2 





Other 
Dan Sutherland 
Plays 


‘‘Breach of Marriage’’ 
The famous “‘insemina- 
tion” play 


**The Fifty Mark’’ 
Domestic comedy 
of the man who nearly 
stole £30,000 


**‘Mist Over the 
Mistletoe’’ 


A Christmas Comedy 
of Errors 


‘*The Man Who Lost 
A Day’”’ 
A suspense one-acter 


*‘Six Miniatures for 
Five Ladies”’ 
and 
**Six More Miniatures’’ 
Short fifteen-minute 
playlets from drama to 
farce 


























ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT of a forthcoming release: 
FOR PETE’S SAKE. By Leslie Sands (the author of the tremendously successful 
‘“‘Beside the Seaside’’). “tA really lively family comedy.’”°—The Stage. 4 f., 4 m. 
1 set. Release date to be announced very soon. 5/6 
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NOW AVAILABLE FOR AMATEUR PRODUCTION : 


OVER THE GARDEN FENCE by Elizabeth Addyman (authoress of ‘“‘The Secret Tent”). *‘*Packed 
full of drama with a subtle balance of comedy.”——Herald, Folkestone. 4f.,5 m. 1 composite set. 5 


RELUCTANT HEROES by Colin Morris. 3 f., 8 m. 2 sets. The sure-fire comedy hit. $ 


BESIDE THE SEASIDE by Leslie Sands. 3 m., 6 f. 1 set. “Hilarious family comedy.”-— Daily 
Mail, Huill. 5/6 


WATERS re THE MOON. By N. C. A DAY BY THE SEA. A play by N. C. 
Hunter. 4 m., 2 sets (but can be played Hunter. 4 f., 6 m. ‘“‘Will rank among the 
in one). | This comedy has a special glow of major successes of the  season.’’-— Daily 
its own.”’— Daily Mail 5/- Telegraph. 8/6 

THE SECRET TENT. By Elizabeth Addyman. THE MAN. Sensational new thriller by - 
Emotional one-set drama. 3 m., 4 f. 1 set. Dinelli. 5 m., 2 f., 1 set. 

THE PARAGON. Drama by Roland and 

MANY HAPPY RETURNS. Delightful family Michael Pertwee. 5 m., 4f., 1 set. 5. 
comedy aft ge Pertwee and Noel Stent 
feild. 7 f.. . I set. GOODNESS, HOW SAD. Robert Morley’s 

; ever popular gay success. 3 m., 4 f., | set. 5/- 

BLACK CHIFFON. Moving and charming 

family play by Lesley Storm. 3 m., 4 f., THE LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS. “ed 
set. 5/- — outstanding success. 6 m., t.. 
si 

THE THIRD VISITOR. Comedy-thriller by - ° 66 
Gerald Anstruther. Guaranteed to baffle TWO DOZEN RED_ ROSES. Sparkling 
audiences up to the last five minutes. 2 f., comedy adapted from the Italian by Kenneth 
6 m., 2 sets. 4/- Horne. 2 f., 3 m., 1 set. 5/- 


POSTAGE EXTRA 
% COPIES OF ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL *% 


Also available: 


DAUGHTER OF MY HOUSE. Domestic THE INDIFFERENT SHEPHERD. A family 
drama by Barry Phelps. 2 m., 5 f., 1 set. play of depth and quality by Peter Ustinov. 
(MS. copies available.) 3 f.,4m., | set. (MS. copies available.) 

GIVE THEM A RING. Farcical comedy by NO SIGN OF THE DOVE. A brilliant con- 
Roland and Michael Pertwee. 8 m., 4 f., I set. troversial play by Peter Ustinov. 6 m., 

(MS. copies available.) 2 sets. (MS. copies available.) 


Reading copies available for purchase of ROMANOFF & JULIET by Peter Ustinov, 
at 10/-, and DRY ROT, by John Chapman, at 5/- (postage extra), but these plays are 
NOT yet available for amateur production. 


LARGE SELECTION OF OnE-ACT PLAYS AVAILABLE 
including many new releases for the Winter Season. 


Free List of One-Act Titles sent on request 
Full details and Synopses in CATALOGUE (9d. post free) 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 


ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 Gerrard 3822/3 
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It costs less to use 
REDRO CHAIRS 


Time is money; saving time is saving money. 

The REDRO NESTING CHAIR, when used in a club 

or hall, saves money all the time, quite apart from 

the initial saving, due to their low cost. 

Constructed of high-quality tubular steel, they are 

quickly and easily cleaned. Being light-weight, they 

are very speedily stacked with a minimum of effort. 

The chairs, nesting one upon another, can be stacked 

away in very little space. 

The REDRO NESTING CHAIR is designed to give 

maximum comfort, and the choice of 12 colours and 

nine different types of seats and backs, ensures that 
the chairs will harmonise 
with any existing scheme of 

TUBULAR STEEL decoration. 





Write now for our 
Illustrated Leaflet: 


REDROLTD., cveot. 














Send for Brochure 
showing full range 
of Major Stage 
Lighting Equipmet 


Qu for sale or hire. 
Let us know your requirements 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT CO., LTD., GORST ROAD, N.W.10 ELGar 8041 (5 lines) 


Showrooms: 40 Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C.2. CHA 9170 
Branches: Birmingham . Manchester - Coventry : North Shields - Edinburgh - Glasgow 











The Stoge Lighting Specialists 
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ESTABLISHED 


MORRIS ANGEL & SON LTD. 


The LEADING THEATRIGAL COSTUMIERS 


1840 


SPECIALISTS IN MODERN 
AND PERIOD COSTUMES 


ONLY ADDRESS — 117-119 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
Phone: TEMple Bar 5678—5 lines Theatridio, Westcent, London 

















SCENIC COLOURS 


Canvas and Sundries 
OUR NEW 12 PAGE PRICE LIST IS NOW AVAILABLE 


Prices and Details of best Fireproofed Scenic Canvas and Hessian, 
Scenic Colours, Dyes, Diamanté Glitter, Brushes, Boards and all Sundry 
Materials for painting your own Scenery, Props, etc., etc. 

We can also make up Stage Cloths, etc., as required 








We have over 100 years’ experience in supplying Amateur Societies and Professional 
Repertory Companies with all the materials required for scenic painting, etc., and 
you may confidentially send your problems to us. We shall do our best to assist you. 


SEND FOR THIS NEW 12-PAGE PRICE LIST NOW 
Revised September 1956 7a? 


BRODIE & MIDDLETON LTD. 


(Dept. D.) 797 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Established 1840 Phone: Temple Bar 3289, 3280 
Recommended by the British Drama League. 























GARRICK CURTAINS LTD 
ain Spcctaleste 


44 AMHURST ROAD + HACKNEY - LONDON . E:°8 


Telephone AMHerst 3171! 
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Send 24d. stamp 
for free 
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BISHOP SOUND & ELECTRICAL Co. LTD. 
48, MONMOUTH STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 





























COSTUMES SCENERY 
STAGE CURTAINS Costume Jewellery 


& PROPERTIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
; MAKE IT YOURSELF 
aoa ir ata ney NO SKILL REQUIRED 


SHAKESPEAREAN, HISTORIC, 
BIBLICAL AND PANTOMIME EAVES HANDICRAFTS 


COSTUMES A SPECIALITY 
Second-hand Canvas for Sale in good condition. 18a Slater Street, Bold Street, 


78 Elms Road, Clapham Common, S.W.4 LIVERPOOL 1 
Macaulay 6401-2 
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Al perfect performance. . . 


demands perfect make-up. 


Our Studio is at your disposal for selecting 
and trying out make-up under all lighting 
conditions. 

Consult our experts for advice on every problem 
of make-up and the care of the skin. 

There is no charge for these services. An appoint- 
ment can be arranged by telephone or letter. 


I. ICH NER MAKE-UP STUDIO 
44, CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. Tel.: GERrard 1086 


Opposite the London Hippodrome Theatre, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C.2. 
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* SIMMONS - suc. 


The Premier Costumiers to the Professional & Amateur Stages 
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SPECIALISTS IN 


[Period Costuines 


FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 





LARGE STOCKS AVAILABLE FOR HIRE BY 
REPERTORY COMPANIES AND DRAMATIC SOCIETIES 





Postal Enquiries and Personal Calls to: 


25 SHELTON STREET, COVENT GARDEN 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 | 























THE BRITISH 
DRAMA LEAGUE 


combined INSURANCE Policy 
for 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES 
issued through 


REX. THOMAS 


(INSURANCE) LTD. 


Incorporated Insurance Brokers 
Head Office: 
COPTHALL HOUSE, 
COPTHALL AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 
Telephone: NATional 0691 /2 


REDUCED 
SCALE OF PREMIUMS 


Value of Property 





to be insured not 12 Days 20 Days 
exceeding Cover Cover 
£100 20/- 27/6 
£250 25/- 326 
£500 27 6 35/- 
£1,000 35/- 45/- 
£1,500 40/- 52/6 
£2,000 45 /- 60/'- 


RISKS COVERED 


|. LOSS of or DAMAGE to SCENERY, 
WARDROBE and PROPERTIES 
whether belonging to the Society or on 
HIRE or LOAN. 

2. CLAIMS made by members of the 
PUBLIC for personal injury or damage to 
property up to £10,000 plus law costs. 

3. EMPLOYERS’ LEGAL LIABILITY. 





For Detailed Prospectus apply to:— 


REX THOMAS (Insurance) LTD. 
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WATTS 
CORRY 

D. 


Stage Curtains 
Equipment 
and 
Scenery 





. 


Enquiries to: 
WATTS & CORRY LTD. 


305 Oldham Road, 
MANCHESTER, ro 


Catalogue free. 
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HALL & 
DIXON 1. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 
CURTAINS - CARPETS 
CONTRACT FURNISHINGS 


COSTUME FABRICS 
FLUORESCENT MATERIALS 
SCENE CLOTHS (READY FOR 
PAINTING) ROSTRA 
poet Fon 


19 GARRICK ST., [ical] 


LONDON, W.C.2 
STAGE 


Phone: TEMPLE BAR EQUIPMENT 
1930, 8331 
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THEATRE FURNISHINGS 


You will be wise to make use of our long 
experience when you are requiring 


DRAPERIES 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 
SEATING AND CARPETS 


Here are a few of the contracts entrusted to us: 
Birmingham. Cadbury Bros. Concert Hall. 
Birmingham. Rosary S.M. School. 
Chesterfield. Civic Theatre 
Gateshead. Town Hall. 

Maesteg. Town Hall. 
Penzance. St. John’s Hall. 
Stourbridge. Town Hall. 
Tullibody. Abercrombie School. 
Worcester Training College. 


BECK & WINDIBANK LTD. 
Clement Street, Birmingham, | 
Telephone: CENtral 3834 




















CITIZEN HOUSE 
LTD. 


THEATRICAL 
COSTUMIERS 


@ Costumes of all periods avail- 
able on Hire for Pageants, 
Plays, Pantomime, etc. 


@ Wig Department 
@ Reasonable Rates 


@ Advisory Bureau 
21 GREEN PARK, BATH 


TELEPHONE: TELEGRAMS: 
BATH 5157 PERIOD, BATH 











CAPE 


OF 


CHISWICK 


for 


SCENERY 
and 
DRAPERY 


SUTTON LANE 
CHISWICK, W.4 
CHIswick 2828 


























FOR 
SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS ON 


THE THEATRE 


INCLUDING PLAYS 
consult first 


ALEC CLUNES 


Catalogue No. 7 now ready 


5 CECIL COURT 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 


(Telephone: COVent Garden 0287) 














HUNTINGTON HOUSE SCHOOL 
(Incorporating THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS) 
HINDHEAD, SURREY Tel. 495 
Principal; Miss E, R, Lipweti 


NE of the oldest and established Junior Academies 
offering a wide classical education to all levels 

up to University Entrance, together with full Voca- 
tional Training in Drama, Music or Dancing Career. 
Admission by Audition from the age of 10 years. 


Full details from the Secretary. 











FUR RUGS AND SKINS 
STUFFED ANIMALS 
BIRDS 
HUNTING TROPHIES 


THE FILM INDUSTRY AND PROFESSIONAL STAGE 

HAVE HIRED OUR PRODUCTS FOR MANY YEARS. 

WE SHOULD LIKE TO OFFER YOU OUR SERVICES 

AND INVITE YOUR ENQUIRIES FOR THESE HIGHLY 
SPECIALISED PROPERTIES 


EUSton 2765 
EDW. GERRARD 
AND SONS 
61 COLLEGE PLACE, LONDON, N.W.! 


EST. 1850 











IN OLD SOUTHWARK 


NEAR SHAKESPEARE’S 
BANKSIDE 


DUTHY HALL 


Great Guildford Street, S.E.I 


Southwark’s Municipal Theatre 
for amateur groups. 


Seating 292 


Modern stage lighting and 
Panatrope. 


Enquiries: 
The Town Clerk, 

Town Hall, Walworth Road, S.E.17 
Tel.: RODney 5464 


Moderate hire charges. 














MRS. 
has for Hire at Moderate Charges 
STAGE COSTUMES 
for plays of most periods. Also a good 


selection of PERIOD UNIFORMS 
OO 


The Palette, Montana Road, 
London, $.W.20. wimbiedon 5940 











ONE-ACT PLAYS 
by Dr. LILIANE CLOPET 


THE LONG NIGHT. An emotional drama of 
the times. 
THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 
JULIE DESTIN. Thrilling, colourful. 
All the above for 5 w., 2 m. Is, 8d. post paid. 
THE BROWN TEAPOT. Cottage drama for 
4w. Is. 8d. post paid. 
NEEDLES AND PINS. For7 w. Is. 8d. post paid. 
THREE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. In one 
volume, with diagrams. 2s. 2d. post paia. 
DICKORY DOCK. Gripping drama for 4 w., | m. 
Is. 8d. post paid. 
Copies from the Publisher, 


LARKS’ RISE, ST. MELLONS, CARDIFF 


























LETCHWORTH 
DRAMA FESTIVAL 


will be held 
March 13th - 16th, 1957 
at ST. FRANCIS THEATRE 


Letchworth, Herts. 
Adjudicator: Stanley Hildebrandt 
Full particulars from: 
Florence Thompson (Hon. Sec.), 22 Willian Way, 
Letchworth 











“NELLIE SMITH” 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIER 


PERIOD PLAYS A SPECIALITY. 
PAGEANTS and FANCY DRESS. 


Wedding and Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 
Morning Suits. Evening Wear. 


Write for low cost Quotations 


190 Mansfield Road, Nottingham 
Tel. 64452. Enquiries welcomed. 











ALL YOUR PROPERTIES FROM 
THE SPECIALISTS IN 
THE PROBLEM PROP 


STAGE PROPERTIES LTD. 


LISTS ON REQUEST 


13 PANTON STREET 
HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.| 
WHitehall 8528 


Recommended by the British Drama League 














For Stage Scenery 
stocked in all 
widths & qualities 


CANVAS 


35/6” wide Superfine Dyed Cotton Duck 
White Cotton Duck 
Hessians—Natural and Dyed 
Fireproofed Flax Scenic Canvas 
We can also make up Stage Cloths 
etc. as required 
RUSSELL & OCHAPPLE LTD., 
23 Monmouth St., Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2. TEM 7521. 





STUDIO 
THEATRE 





© 


55 Ashburnham Mansions 


London SW10 ~~ FLAxman 2309 





Write for our list of plays presented 

at the Library Theatre, Scarborough, 

including: 

PRENTICE PILLAR 
by RuTH DIXON 


Full lengthh — 3m, 3f — one 


exterior set 
FATHER MATTHEW 
by AUBREY COLIN 
Full length — 4m, 4f — one set 











THE FAMOUS AND DELIGHTFUL 


“@Q@” THEATRE 


KEW BRIDGE, CHISWICK 2920 


UNIQUE FACILITIES 
offered to 
DRAMATIC AND 
MUSICAL SOCIETIES 
STAGE 22 ft. x 22 ft. SEATS 500 
SPACIOUS BARS, LOUNGES & CLUB 
VERY REASONABLE TERMS FOR 
ONE PERFORMANCE or SERIES 
SCENERY 


SALE OR HIRE ON THE SPOT 
WE MEET ALL YOUR NEEDS 


JACK DE LEON LTD. AT ‘‘Q@” THEATRE 
BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX (CHI. 2920) 

















Avoiding HEAVY TRANSPORT CHARGES .. . 


Many operatic and dramatic societies which are not within reasonable distance of 
our headquarters or branches are sometimes deterred from making full use of the 
Strand Electric Hire Service by the constantly rising transport costs. To provide 
better and less costly service, to societies in the northern counties our Manchester 
Branch has now opened a depot in Darlington. Adequate stocks of our standard 
lighting equipment will be held at the depot available for hire, and deliveries can 
now be made very much more cheaply than formerly: many customers will, no 
doubt, be able to collect the equipment they require and avoid any transport 
charges. 

Stocks of Cinemoid, Gelatine, Lamps and other accessories will be available at 
the depot for purchase. A limited sales stock of lanterns will also be held. 


ANNOUNCING A NEW 
STRAND ELECTRIC DEPOT 
FOR NORTHERN SOCIETIES 





THE STRAND ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


29 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 


Branches at MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, DUBLIN and PORT MELBOURNE 
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SIR HENRY IRVING AS HIMSELF 


Reproduced from an original drawing by Paul Renouard 
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EDITORIAL 


EN years ago the Third Programme first went on the air. It was an experi- 
| ment unique in any country, and one of great importance to the theatre, for 
Broadcasting has become one of the most effective ways of introducing 
drama to the people. Many of the large number who listen to “Saturday Night 
Theatre’ on the Home Service have acquired a lively interest in plays and be- 
come regular supporters of the living theatre. In the long run Television, which 
is now taking audiences away, will doubtless have the same effect and restore 
to the living theatre an audience with more theatrical knowledge. 


But the theatre’s audience, whether it consists of newcomers or the faithful, 
will not be content with the mixture as before. A theatre audience is apparently 
almost as conservative as the congregation in church, but in reality it demands that 
the theatre should always be alive to the movement of thought and taste. This is 
where the Third Programme comes in. Its listeners, though they are few in number 
(a figure of 300,000 has been quoted) form the channel through which ideas and 
concepts pass to the larger public. A good example can be seen in Dylan Thomas’s 
Under Milk Wood which was commissioned by the Third, given later on the Home 
Service and has now reached the live theatre in the West End of London. 


Another aspect of the Third’s work which affects the theatre is the link it has 
forged between scholars and the public. From the first, a large proportion of its 
Talks have been academic. This has had three results. People have been spurred 
on to acquire knowledge of new subjects; a Home Service version of this kind of 
Talk has reached peak listening hours on some Sunday evenings; and finally the 
help of the scholar is accepted and even sought in fields not hitherto regarded as 
scholastic. One of these is the theatre. Contemporary Shakespearian production, 
for instance, has been powerfully influenced by Dover Wilson, Allardyce Nicoll, 
C, J. Sisson and others. Greek and Restoration plays have been similarly assisted. 
The history of the theatre, until recently a closed book to the public, has become an 
open and a very interesting one. 


Most important of all, the Third is helping the theatre clubs and small out- 
lying houses in their task of bringing before us for the first time those plays which 
are not yet acceptable to the general theatre-going public. Grein and the In- 
dependent Theatre brought Ibsen to England; the Mercury introduced modern 
verse-drama and now we can see both in the West End. Most of the post-war 
Continental playwrights have been introduced to us by the Third; one of its 
translators, Henry Reed, to whom we owe the Betti plays and much of Pirandello, 
has also provided many original works, including some of the Programme’s best 
and wickedest humour culminating in a parody of the Third itself in Emily Butter. 
In fact the Third has given many opportunities to writers and we have had 
notable work from several, especially Louis MacNeice. The theatre ought to 
be offering such chances, but its present state makes that a dream. 


Some of our Little Theatres have given not inconsiderable assistance to the 
task of the Third. It is worth recording that Bronowski’s The Face of Violence started 
as an Italia Prize-winner on the air and found its first stage at the Tavistock. 
Sometimes the theatre can give the Third something to its taste. Either way, we 
may be grateful and wish the Third well in the future as a birthplace of more 
ideas, aesthetic ideas among them, which will pass into the public’s mind. 
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PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 


By J. W. LAMBERT 


a sense of proportion a splendid 

one; but can one by any means 
entertain both at the same time? I hope 
so, for it seems important to record the 
most important event in the London 
theatre this year with a proper blend 
of both. 

I mean, of course, the three-week 
visit of the Berliner Ensemble, formed 
and controlled by Bertolt Brecht, who 
so regrettably died just before the 
company’s season at the Palace Theatre. 
For years we have been bombarded 
with rapturous reports of his theatri- 
cal blood-transfusions in East Berlin. 
Second-hand rehashes (which drew 
protests from Brecht himself) of his con- 
fused and _ self-contradictory theories 
have all too often baffled and annoyed; 
a handful of imitative productions and 
performances promised little. These 
muddled expositions and examples, 
however, hazily shaped two impress- 
ions: One, that Brecht felt that the 
theatre should both appeal to and 
teach the common people (teach 
them, by the way, not Communism 
but a rather too easy humanitarian 
anarchy); Two, that we should never 
forget, during a performance, that we 
are in a theatre, watching play-actors. 
Unfortunately attention has been con- 
centrated upon this second notion; 
‘alienation,’ we have muttered des- 
perately—Verfremdungseffekt, if really 
determined to keep up with the 
cultural Joneses. 

What a relief to see, at last, some of 
Brecht’s own plays done by Brecht’s 
own company! His own company—ay, 
there’s the rub! Nobody, I think, who 
saw the three London _ productions 
could doubt that he was present at an 
enterprise far more alive, alert, incisive 
than anything we have over here. We 
have seen something like its quality 


Fra sense of pr is a fine thing, and 


(though to say so will certainly offend 
Brechtians) in the organised—if inter- 
mittently disorganised—tradition of the 
Comédie Frangaise, and something 
more like it still in the mannered élan of 
the Barrault-Renaud company; visitors 
to Edinburgh this year saw its near 
equivalent in the players from the Milan 
Piccolo Teatro. The key in all cases is 
established, secure teamwork directed 
by a near-genius for a long time (and 
this teamwork does not, of course, by 
any means rule out the presence of 
players with star quality). Every now 
and again, it is true, one of our few 
semi-permanent companies approaches 
this happy condition, more or less by 
accident—the Old Vic’s most recent 
Henry IV was a case in point; but of 
course when they are English even 
these fragmentary achievements are 
little recognised. 

But what about the plays of Brecht 
themselves—after all, every non-Ger- 
man-speaker in the country assures us 
that he is the greatest poet and drama- 
tist of the century. His plays consist of 
a string of scenes, not acts; these purport 
to ignore such vulgarities as coups de 
théatre, but are in fact brilliantly con- 
structed with an eye to dramatic effect. 
Being designed to appeal to a wide 
audience, and to drive home a simple 
moral or two, they are unashamed in 
their exploitation of sentimentality; 


their tone, in short, is roughly that of 


Victorian melodrama. The method of 
conscious detachment, when it is ap- 
plied, results in a mixture of extreme 
buffoonery and extreme naturalism— 
thus, in the latter case, ironically pro- 
ducing much the same result as the 
diametrically opposed  Stanislavsky 
system. This is not really surprising, 
since both were devised to counter an 
extremely ornate, not to say ham, style 
of acting; either may help indivi- 
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‘““MOTHER COURAGE AND HER CHILDREN?” in the Brecht Season at the Palace Theatre. Helene 
Weigel (centre) as Mother Courage, with Angelika Hurwicz, Ekkehard Schall and Heinz Schubert. 


dual actors, neither is of much general 
importance to us, since we long ago 
outgrew this particular need. 

In Mother Courage and Her Children we 
were offered a combined sermon and, 
as they say, tear-jerker. Here was a 
woman fighting her own way, one by 
one losing her horrible offspring, 
through the squalor of the Thirty 
Years War. Her plight was dreadful, but 
of her own making. As disaster piled 
upon disaster Helene Weigel shrank 
visibly; her fine impersonation, aloof, 
not boisterous, was very much the 
performance Beatrix Lehmann might 
have given. As her idiot daughter 
Angelika Hurwicz, plain, gasping, lump- 
ish, swept away with a virtuoso perform- 
ance, wringing pathos as the absurd 
creature tried on a ridiculously frivolous 


hat, horror as she crouched upon a 


rooftop beating a demoniac drum. 
Ekkehard Schall, as one of the old 
woman’s sons turned soldier, contri- 
buted a sword-dance and song which I 
dare say no English actor could have 
equalled for brutish, panic violence, 
wonderfully timed with a relished 
cruelty. 

Again in The Caucasian Chalk Circle— 
a barbaric, highly-coloured, crowded 
pantomime-morality— Angelika Hur- 
wicz played with monumental simpli- 
city a peasant girl on the run with a 
noble’s abandoned baby; and as a 
loafer turned by revolution into a 
highly unjudicial judge Ernst Busch 
gave a spirited impersonation of Sir 
Ralph Richardson. This piece was given 
earlier in the year by John Fernald and 





his students at the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art; their performance was 
interesting, true in tone up to a point— 
but containing all the seeds of all the 
failings of English players: the softness, 
the unnecessary grace, the half-hearted- 
ness almost. A controlled ferocity is 
what we need in our actors, and what 
they can most usefully learn from their 
colleagues in Berlin. This quality was 
well displayed, along with its converse, 
in Trumpets and Drums, a version of 
Farquhar’s The Recruiting Officer, cram- 
med with social significance, enthu- 
siasm for the common man, anti- 
colonialism (to make room for which 
the action was shifted forward to the 
time of the American War of Independ- 
ence) and shameless sentimentality. 
Here the ingenious notion was deployed 
of making the hero—a conventional 
carefree amorist—a furtive, calculating, 
rather bad-tempered fellow: what 
television, I believe, calls a gimmick, 
and stimulating as a change. 

Another favourite trick, and an 
excellent one, consists in having some- 
thing funny happening on one side of 
the stage and something sad on the 
other; a device one may, however, 
observe employed to perfection in the 
luncheon scene of The Chalk Garden. 
The staging in general aroused me to 
enthusiasm; but then I have been 
advocating it for years. The action was 
played against a plain background, 
using only such scenery and props as 
are essential. This method, of course, 
has been consistently and successfully 
used by Jean Vilar’s Théatre National 
Populaire and at the Royal Court 
Theatre under George Devine’s rule. 
Gone is the clutter of furniture and 
uselessly decorated space. Out of empti- 
ness trundles Mother Courage’s rickety 
wagon; the fugitive Caucasian girl 
plods on with the abandoned baby 
before a succession of evocative screens, 
upon which changing landscapes (in 
the Chinese manner) are delicately 
shadowed; and the sullen soldiers, the 
mincing ladies of Trumpets and Drums, 
go through their paces in streets and 
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rooms amusingly, lightly dropped into 
place as the fine-drawn black-and- 
white of eighteenth-century prints. 

Quite often the texts are heavy- 
handed, and their treatment equally 
overloaded. Sentimentality, let me 
repeat, is rife. Brechtian theory is often 
mercifully thrown away in both acting 
and production: in Mother Courage 
Helene Weigel, in the moment ofher cele- 
brated frozen smile when she refuses to 
recognise the body of her dead son, 
plays for sympathy as hard and as long 
as an acrobat in some appalling pose 
plays for applause; and in Trumpets and 
Drums and The Caucasian Chalk Circle 
emotion is shamelessly heightened by 
the time-honoured method of lowering 
the lights. Though the acting is much 
of it very fine, it is no finer than we 
could quite easily muster; yet in the 
end there is no denying that the effect 
is dynamic where ours is all too often 
soporific. 

I cannot apologise for giving so much 
of this quarter’s space to these visitors. 
Apart from their remarkable qualities, 
it has been a very lean time for home- 
grown harvests. Our nearest approach 
to a company in London has been the 
Old Vic. Their new season opened 
disastrously with two productions by 
Michael Benthall of Shakespeare’s 
dullest plays, Cymbeline and Timon of 
Athens. Alas, the performances matched 
the plays. The company contains one 
or two potentially respectable actors, 
but . . . the less said the better. In 
Timon, it is true, Sir Ralph Richardson 


juggles with his mannerisms—leaning 


backwards, for example, with his mouth 
open for silent seconds at a time, or 
pronouncing every word of more than 
one syllable as though it were hyphen- 
ated—to some effect. Though he 
now seems determined to make every 
character a moonstruck zany, he is a 
real actor; and though he makes little 
of Timon’s earlier, megalomaniac 
generosity, once in the wilderness (a 
terrible cardboard set—O for a simple 
screen or two!) he gives the misanthrope 
a certain mysterious force. 
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London’s rather feeble celebration of 
the Shaw centenary amounted only to 
productions of Major Barbara by the 
Bristol Old Vic (an enjoyable evening, 
well trimmed and kept moving in John 
Moody’s_ production, with Moira 
Shearer a little cool but true to the 
Salvation Army’s unusual officer, 
Derek Godfrey—now with the parent 
company—teasing all the comedy out 
of Cusins, that ruthless forerunner of 
the television don) ; and the Birmingham 
Repertory’s Caesar and Cleopatra (since 
they were so much admired at the 
Paris Festival, the company will 
doubtless bear with equanimity a 
charitable silence from me.) 

Belated but welcome, The Doctor’s 
Dilemma appeared in John Clements’ 
season at the Saville Theatre. Every- 
body keeps saying that the dilemma is 
a hollow one, so no doubt they are 
right. Certainly without an exceptional 


Jennifer Dubedat the play stands or 


falls by the interplay of the doctors; 
and Ann Todd remained cold, brisk, 
hard, practical—the romantic, Celtic, 
slightly crazy side of this semi-profes- 
sional genius-rescuer escaped her 
altogether. Thus inevitably Bloomfield- 
Bonnington stole the play (for Colenso 
Ridgeon must be the most ungrateful 
leading role ever written). Michael 
Hordern was not an obvious choice for 
B.B.’s orotund fatuity, but he embraced 
the part with haggard relish, only 
occasionally slipping into caricature, 
and whinnied earnestly along so that 
the old silly’s goodness and efficiency 
in inessentials shone out, as well as his 
glutinous self-satisfaction. 

At the same theatre, Michael Mac- 
owan producing, The Seagull did not, 
for a pleasant change, attempt one 
of those waveringly atmospheric 
Chekovian daydreams; nor for that 
matter did he, as some seem to have 
felt, go all out for farce. He aimed, in 
short, for comedy—and what is more 
achieved it; until the last act all went 
wonderfully well. Diana Wynyard gave 
her best performance for many years— 
her Arkadina, shorn of mouth-twisting 





ANGELIKA HURWICZ with the abandoned child in 
“The Caucasian Chalk Circle’? by Bertolt Brecht. 


mannerisms, suggested a second-rate, 
self-conscious kindness, stupidity and 
vanity with real precision. She was 
matched by Hugh Williams’ Trigorin: 
here was another unexpected stroke of 
casting. For more years than I care to 





think of Mr. Williams has been wasting 
prodigies of expert timing on lounge- 
hall comedies of minimal interest; at 
last we saw his seemingly casual, tired 
elegance illuminating a Trigorin pain- 
fully concious of both wasted gifts and 
a limited talent. With Nina in the 
garden, especially, Mr. Williams un- 
folded a range of emotion and a power 
of controlling the long curve of the 
scene which have been allowed all too 
long to fust in him unused. Nina herself, 
Perlita Neilson, grappled well with her 
eager, anxious opening; but she was 


not equal to the frightful demands of 


the last act. The great scene with 
Konstantin gradually sank and died, 
and with it the play. 

One more revival calls for friendly 


mention—Alastair Sim’s production of 


Mr. Bolfry, in many ways Bridie’s 
most satisfactory play. He himself, this 
time, played the exuberant devil who 
visits the remote and rigid manse of the 
Rev. Mr. McCrimmon. Duncan (not 
to be confused with Arthur) Macrae’s 
duel with his sulphurous guest went 
well, though perhaps Mr. Macrae’s 
bony presbyterian anguish came near 
to moving us where we should only 
have mocked. 

Thus inexorably we arrive at the 
new plays. The Quare Fellow was no 
doubt a cut above the rest, and its 
Irish dialogue is I am assured authentic, 
but for the rest I confess it seemed to me 
just another prison play, acted by a 
Theatre Workshop cast with the 
assurance which usually emboldens 
British acting in plays of service or 
otherwise all-masculine life. Hard, or 
rather soft, upon the heels of Look Back 
in Anger came Don’t Destroy Me, by 
Michael Hastings, a very young writer. 
A Brixton Jewish dirge, this turned out 
to be Saroyan-and-water, inexpertly 
mixed; worth doing but not, to be 
frank, worth seeing. In Towards Zero 
Agatha Christie supplied more of her 
usual mixture of improbability and 
banality in a country-house setting. 
In The Long Echo Lesley Storm did 
the same, in a piece which hopefully 
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set out to examine the frame of mind 
of the wife of a missing diplomat, but 
failed to arrive at any destination. In 
A River Breeze by, and presumably for, 
the admirable Roland Culver of the 
poached-egg eyes, the ghosts of a 
hundred twenty-five-year-old comedies 
fluttered round the stage. 

More ghosts of the thirties were 
raised by the Arts Theatre’s production 
of Lillian Hellman’s The Children’s Hour. 
This, of course, has a certain cachet 
because it toys with the subject of 
lesbianism; but reasonably strong per- 
formances by Clare Austin and Margot 
van der Burgh suggested that it could 
never have been anything but a pass- 
able piece of contrivance. Rather better 
was another American piece, The Young 
and the Beautiful, made in the current 
soft-centred mode by Sally Benson 
from some stories by Scott Fitzgerald. 
Here Lois Smith gave, like her com- 
patriot Geraldine Page in The Rain- 
maker, an interesting demonstration of 
that insistent, sharp-edged Actor Studio 
style which is so effective in small doses, 
so limited, so monotonous in extenso. 
Often a little tiresome, Miss Smith 
made something rather beautiful out of 
the anguish of a girl who longs to be 
loved but when it comes to the point 
cannot bear it; and she was notably well 
supported by Brian Bedford as a youth- 
ful philosopher, all drawl, pointed toe, 
affectation and kindness—sketched not 
only with feeling but with timing. 

When at last we come to something 
quite excellent, we find, of course, that 
it was not written for the theatre at all: 
Dylan Thomas’s Under Milk Wood. The 
clustering trees in the background of 
Michael Trangmar’s set I found a little 
claustrophobic; but his invention 
brought forward with immense ingen- 
uity the parlours and dining-rooms, 
pastures and shop-counters, sidestreets, 
seashore and saloon bars of Llareggub, 
that palpitating Welsh township; the 
production, by Douglas Cleverdon and 
Edward Burnham, spun the long list of 
characters in and out with a nice 
regard for pace and repose—alter- 
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“TRUMPETS AND DRUMS” by Bertolt Brecht. Sabine Thalbach and Heinz Schubert in the picnic 
scene by the river. The photographs of the Berliner Ensemble illustrating this article are by Gerda 


Goedhart. 


nations of rapt immobility and sudden 
movements, skilfully handled, which 
themselves justified bringing the piece 
into the theatre. The cast, to tell the 
truth, was for the most part homely; 
yet, playing with affection and humility, 
they got to the heart of the matter. 
Most important, the narrator, who 
weaves in and out of these familiar 
scenes, by turns loving and angry, yet 
always a man apart, was played by Don- 
ald Houston with wonderful tact. His 
bearing was youthful and easy. Above 
all the discretion of his speech, as he 
poured out a cascade of flickering 
images, assonance, alliteration, passion, 
was rare and splendid. Not once did 
Mr. Houston lapse into recitation (a 





failing of his race as well as of his 
profession). As old, blind, dozing Cap- 
tain Cat started, cocked his battered 
beard (a brave try by William Squire), 
as the Rev. Eli Jenkins (a double- 
chinned, white-haired bull’s-eye by 
T. H. Evans) intoned his simple songs 
of praise, as Polly Garter (Diana 
Maddox, sweet—perhaps a touch too 
sweet) crooned of her long-lost Little 
Willie Wee, as the children sang and 
scattered, the schoolmaster seethed and 
the draper loved in a dream, Mr. 
Houston followed and drew us with 
him, as Dylan Thomas wrote, “‘for 
the love of man and in praise of 
God,” and spoke for us, the strangers, 
the words of home. 





ELLEN TERRY AS OPHELIA 
AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE, DECEMBER 1878. 
Reproduced by Courtesy of the Curator of the Ellen Terry Museum 
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IRVING SEEMINGLY PERPLEXED 


Mr. Gordon Craig recollects the old Lyceum days 


This year marks the hundredth anniversary of the 
entry onto the stage of Ellen Terry and Henry Irving 


OW this bit of a story I am to 
H tell you reached me I have not 
the faintest recollection. It was 
not told me by my mother. It concerns 


her as much as Irving for it tells of 


what happened at a rehearsal when 
only the two of them were at work 

even the prompter Allen was not pre- 
sent. Who could have been there to 
report so precisely ? Anyhow the custom 
with Irving was that no one should be 


present when he and E. T. were 
mapping out their scenes together. 
Sometimes the rule was broken, I 
expect. - 


This scene took place in a room. A 
table and a chair are on the right and 
Irving is seated in the chair—Ellen 
Terry is down stage on the left appar- 
ently standing there. 
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What the talk was between the two 
characters I do not know—what I was 
told is this—that at a certain cue 
Irving would rise from his chair and go 
across the stage to E.T. ‘But how,” 
murmured H. I. “How . . . How. .” 
And now let us recall that to Irving 
any little move was of importance, had 
to be as it were carefully designed. To 
move at all was in Irving’s opinion to 
spoil something unless there was great 
significance in the way in which a move 


oe 


was made—he disliked mere movement— 
and this dislike of his quite often decided 
him not to move at all. But here was a 
situation which obliged him to go 
across the stage and stand by E. T. 
‘““Yes,”’ he mumured somewhat threat- 
eningly, ‘“‘yes—but how to do it.”” And 
he went on talking—‘I am seated and 
I rise up—I pause—and then . . . but 
this table is in the way. Suppose,” he 
went on, ‘‘suppose . . . but no, that’s 
not possible . and he began to 
frown slightly—perplexed in the ex- 
treme. “If I were to have my chair on 
the other side of the table—nearer you 
I should then rise up—and _ turning 
towards you—but there is the same 
difficulty—how to get from here to you 
there.” And Ellen replied, “‘Why not 
take a cab?” 

When telling this story, this reply of 
Ellen’s always brings down the house— 
and knowing her as I did I cannot 
quite credit this. It’s what her direct 
mind might have said—and, of course, 
there being none but herself and H. I. 
on the stage at the time, it is quite 
possible she did say it. 

It’s funny of course—but it’s logical 
enough—f so simple a thing as crossing 
the stage seems impossible to the actor, 
an equally impossible suggestion from 
the actress for solving the stupendous 
riddle seems quite in keeping. In the 
circumstances hers was a quite logical 
suggestion. 

And here we see how these two great 
performers thought about a trifling 
movement. ‘Quite easy,” thought 
Ellen. “Incredibly difficult,” thought 
Irving. ‘‘No sooner thought than done,” 
was E. T.’s motto. “Careful does it,” 
was H.I.’s “There must be a reason 
for every inflection of a voice—every 
inch of a movement—all must be 








HENRY IRVING 


From an original sketch drawn by Mortimer 
Mempes in an autograph book. Reproduced 
by permission of Miss Margaret G. Aldred. 























significant.”” It was Irving’s rule. 

E.T.’s motions and tones were made 
rapidly. 

“Inspiration is but a calculation 
made with rapidity.” It is reported 
that Napoleon made the statement, and 
the genius of Ellen Terry was always 
rapid and rich. Irving’s was deliberate 
and nothing rash or chance-like. 

I loved both their actings. Hers 
made me often laugh for joy— but his 
always arrested and thrilled me and 
made me think. 


THIS OTHER AVON 


By ROY WALKER 


HE Stratford productions of 

Shakespeare this season—but we 

must speak by the card or equi- 
vocation will undo us. There is now a 
second Stratford-on-Avon to be reckon- 
ed with. Based in Ontario, it established 
a beach-head in the Assembly Hall at 
this year’s Edinburgh Festival. There 
is also Stratford-on-the-Housatonic, 
which is on Long Island Sound, but we 
may forget that American Shakespeare 
Festival for another year or two. The 
most Brooks Atkinson of the ew York 
Times could say of the improvement 
that marked the opening of the second 
season was that “‘the Connecticut festi- 
val ought to reach the level of the 
Ontario festival in a few years.” 

With a sigh of relief that there is as 
yet no Shakespeare Festival at Strat- 
ford, New Zealand, or Stratford-on- 
Slaney in County Wicklow, we may 
settle down to look upon this Avonian 
picture and on this. The resemblance 


is unmistakable. Canadian Shake- 
speare is the emigrant cousin of English 
Shakespeare. On the artistic side the 
Ontario venture is entirely the crea- 
tion of Tyrone Guthrie as producer, 
Tanya Moiseiwitsch as designer, and 
the English actors who led the com- 
pany through its first two or three 
seasons. 

Michael Langham, who succeeded 
Tyrone Guthrie as Artistic Director of 
the Canadian company this year, and 
produced the rousing Henry V they 
brought to Edinburgh, also produced 
Hamlet at the Warwickshire Stratford. 
As he did this by putting the tragedy 
on an octagonal platform that seemed 
to bear no relationship to the pro- 
scenium of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre, I can only suppose that he was 
in spirit already working at the other 
Stratford, in Ontario. That tent theatre, 
which is now being transformed into 
a permanent building, was designed for 
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arena-style presentation. The similar 
platform stage built in the Assembly 
Hall at Edinburgh this year therefore 
held no terrors for the eager young 


actors who had been trained for 
exactly this sort of work. 
Henry V was the ideal choice for 


showing off the new Shakespearian 
company. It made full use of the 
Canadian resources that are being 
pumped into the venture as fast as 
possible. First and foremost, a surging 
vitality whose impact at Edinburgh 
was rather like that of the Birmingham 
invasion of the Old Vic with Henry VI 
three years ago. Second, the casting of 
French-Canadian players from Quebec 
Province for the French court. For once 
we were not on tenterhooks in the 
English lesson scene as to whether the 
French princess would get her French 
right. And Gratien Gelinas gave the 
French King a sort of incommunicable 
premonition of impending disaster that 
at last rescued the part from being 
merely ridiculous. 

There was toughness and charm in 
the Henry of Christopher Plummer, the 
mettlesome young Montreal actor who 
took leave of absence from a leading 
role in the Broadway production of 
The Lark to play the king in Canada 
and Scotland. The only sound as he 
studied the casualty lists after Agin- 
court was the slow drip of real sweat 
from his forehead onto the parchment. 
Among many cuts that could only 
wound a staunch Shakespearian was one 
of genius. As the Boy turned to run off 
at ““The French might have good prey 
of us, if he knew of it,’ French soldiers 
stabbed him to death. The next line 
was Fluellen’s ‘Kill the poys and the 
luggage! ’tis expressly against the law 
of arms” as he propped the dead lad’s 
head on his knee, and then followed the 
King’s “‘I was not angry since I came 
to France Until this instant .. .” as 
he recognised the corpse of the little boy 
he had once given Falstaff for a joke. 

In between the Oliviers last year 
and, so rumour has it, the ever-welcome 
return of Sir John Gielgud and Dame 
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Peggy Ashcroft next year, Stratford- 
on-Avon, Warwickshire, valiantly tried 
to do something different. Emlyn 
Williams was allowed to demonstrate, 
as Shylock, Angelo and Iago, what was 
reasonably obvious beforehand, that he 
is not a Shakespearian actor but a 
Dickensian one. Harry Andrews, who 
has more than once stolen the show ina 
major supporting role, has always 
seemed to have a limited emotional 
range. For his first Shakespearian star- 
part he rashly chose Othello. Finally, 
there was the sad case of Alan Badel, 
a richly endowed young actor who 
seems at present quite incapable of 
making emotional contact with his 
audience. He was probably giving him- 
self a tremendous performance of 
Hamlet, but we were not let in on it. 
His Berowne .was also quite a good 
Hamlet. And his most successful appear- 
ance transformed the lecherous but 
well-meaning Lucio into a fastidiously 
effeminate satirist. 

With all three leading actors below 
their best it became possible, for once, 
for an actress to emerge from a Stratford 
season with the honours. Margaret 
Johnston worked hard to earn them, as 
Desdemona, Isabella and Portia, and 
she has that charm of character that 
goes a good deal deeper than good looks. 
Anything, admittedly, is better than 
dumb blondes reciting Shakespeare. 
But naturalism may also blind us to 
the dangers attendant on making “‘real 
women” of heroines who also have 
more or less allegorical functions in the 
poetry. At Belmont I rate Miss John- 
ston’s Portia second only to Miss Ash- 
croft’s. In the court of Venice I thought 
her sincerity was not enough to carry 
the poetry of the part, which indeed 
most producers now seem to have lost 
sight of. Her Desdemona I thought so 
much a woman of character that she 
would soon have brought her spidery 
Othello to his senses. Isabella was saved 
from our suspicions of selfishness, but 
I must confess to finding other things 
in the part that bind it to the play and 
of which nobody seemed aware in this 
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STRATFORD (ONTARIO) FESTIVAL COMPANY’S ‘TWO STAGES. The permanent 


platform stage in the tent theatre at Stratford, Ontario (left), and a scale model of the similar but 
steeper stage erected in the Assembly Hall, Edinburgh, for the Ontario production of Henry V (right). 


production of Measure for Measure 
which was strongest on the side of 
Rabelaisian comedy. 

But one can always depend on Strat- 
ford for at least a few stage pictures that 
will live in the memory. Glen Byam 
Shaw, in particular, has the artist’s eye. 
Othello opened on a superbly apt vista 
of stars and lights just piercing the 
mist, and closed with masterly boldness 
on a tableau of the black and white clad 
bodies stretched on their death bed ina 
love embrace. Michael Langham also 
contrived a memorable finale forHamlet; 
the circle of the platform stage was 
broken for the first time and_ the 
dead prince was carried away up what 
seemed to be a strange highway to 
another world. Peter Hall gave the 
music at the end of Love’s Labour’s Lost 
an exquisite dying fall as the lovers 
touched hands and parted, pair by pair. 
Margaret Webster made Antonio’s 


generosity to his friend conjure up the 
first golden, far-off glimpse of Portia, 
and brought her back to Belmont at the 
end descending in gleaming gold against 
a night sky set with stars, like some 
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lovely incarnation of Astraea, goddess 
of justice. 

I am not one of those platform-stage 
purists who think stage pictures of this 
sort incompatible with poetry. I think 
that when producing Shakespeare on a 
proscenium stage one should make the 
most of it. The pictures must, of course, 
tell the same story, and designers still 
show more interest in schools of painting 
than in the imagery of the dramatic 
poem they are asked to help illustrate. 
But, of course, the ear must be charmed 
as well, and almost none of the voices 
heard in Shakespeare lately are instru- 
ments musical enough for the poetry 
he scored. In an era of functional prose 
droned in something as near possible 
to a monotone, it is easier to call for 
vocal music than to say how actors 
could achieve it without sounding 
artificial, and how they could persuade 
their audience to accept it as better 
suited to Shakespeare than naturalism. 
But if Stratford wants to maintain its 
position as the artistic and not only the 
geographical centre of Shakespearian 
performance in this age, it must really 
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do something more to speak the speech 
as, the texts surely suggest, Shake- 
speare pronounced it. As a first step I 
suggest it stops dragging in non- 
Shakespearian stars until it has given 
Alec Guinness and Donald Wolfit the 
Stratford seasons that are now overdue. 

Music itself has also an important 
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part to play in Shakespeare, and a lot of 
distinguished work in this department 
at Stratford is passed over in silence by 
reviewers. I commend to all concerned 
a new book on the subject, by J. S. 
Manifold, The Music in English Drama 
from Shakespeare to Purcell (Rockliff, 
21s.) 


IDOLATRY 


By W. BRIDGES-ADAMS 


N memorial occasions it is still 
() the rule to speak as little harm 
as may be of the dead. It is a 
kindly rule and, when you are celebra- 
ting the hundredth birthday of a man 
who died in his ninety-fifth year, a 
salutary one. Overpraise him, and at 
worst time will prove you an ass—but 
not the egregious ass you will in- 
fallibly become if your premature 
judgment is at fault and you run him 
down. Therefore I marvelled, not long 
ago, at the temerity of some writers who 
seized the chance of Bernard Shaw’s 
centenary to rake together, as it seemed 
to me, everything that they could think 
of to his discredit. From one I learned 
that the author of Commonsense About the 
War was a sycophant who sedulously 
avoided giving offence to the upper and 
upper-middle classes; from another 
that he was disliked by all save his 
friends. I forget what other frolickings 
there were on a great man’s tomb. 
To pronounce with authority on such 
a man you must at least be able to 
breathe the kind of air he breathed. 
Could any of these writers, I wonder- 
ed, do that? How much of this man’s 


experience was theirs? Had any of 


them mastered the craft of letters during 
nine years of hard-upness, loneliness, 
shabbiness and underfeeding, at a wage 
averaging thirteen and fourpence per 
annum? Or abjured meat, beer and 
tobacco, at first because they cost 





money, later in pursuit of that clarity 
of vision which the saints sought 
through prayer and fasting? Or toiled, 
unpaid, on the drab committees of a 
Vestry (Borough Council to-day), or as 
the stump-orator and pamphleteer-in- 
chief of a movement that was out to 
reform the world? Did they know how 
it feels to be habitually lavish of your 
kindness when that is all you have to 
give, of shillings when you have them, 
pounds when you have them—but 
always in secret; to take the principal 
of an embarrassed institution aside and 
tell him he need not worry about that 
four-figure deficit, or to forego half as 
much again in royalties when a touring 
company is in a bad way? Before you 
can lay down the law about G.B.S., the 
realities of his existence must be real to 
you. It is not the least of Mr. St. John 
Ervine’s qualifications that they are 
real to him.* 

By the same token, he is able to 
reconstruct for us an age very different 
from the nineties of our nostalgic 
imagining. There are no hansoms in 
this book; we go by horse-drawn tram 
or bus, or the sulphurous underground. 
It was a strenuous, ardent age, abound- 
ing in great-hearted men and women 
whose concern was the making of a 
happier England. Half their theories are 


*Bernard Shaw, His Life, Work and Friends, by 
St. John Ervine. Constable, 50s. 


now discredited, half their hopes are 
in the dust; but they themselves are not 
diminished. From Bradlaugh and Annie 
Besant to the indefatigable Webbs, here 
they are, as large as they were in life. 
For portraiture of this quality it is not 
enough to have seen one’s people with 
cool detachment; by some projection of 
the spirit one must have fallen under 
their spell, and know what it was like to 
come out into Essex Street or Maiden 
Lane with one’s heart and mind on fire. 
It was a very lively London that awaited 
the young Irishman, although some 
years were to elapse before he found it. 
He had had (or so he said) a devil of 
a childhood, rich only in dreams. He 
came of good Ascendancy stock, but of 
a branch that was lapsing into preca- 
rious gentility; a feckless and _ in- 
competent father whom it was easier 
to love than admire, a determined and 
competent mother whom it was possible 
to admire but not to love. Yet in that 
discordant home there was music and 
good talk, and there were the paintings 
in the Dublin gallery. Mr. Ervine traces 
with an unerring hand the elements, 
never perhaps wholly fused, that went 
to the making of the artist and the man. 
Competence of a high degree had 
marked his five years’ service with a 
Dublin estate agent; a determination 
no less high sustained him through the 
lean time that followed in London, 
when he wrote and wrote and wrote, 
and no one seemed to care what he had 
written. Ill-fed and down at heel, he 
was still too proud to be a hack. He 
knew a quantity of great music by heart, 
a few great paintings; so grounded, 
he had no use for the chatter of the 
coteries, and sought reality elsewhere. 
The windier kind of socialism did not 
attract him, and he was anti-pro- 
letarian by birth and instinct. William 
Morris captivated the artist in him; but 
in the event it was Sidney Webb who 
unobtrusively took charge of his pen. 
It is a debatable point whether that 
long association made him or marred 
him as a writer of the finer sort. At 
least it compelled him to put his ideas 


in order; and to Webb, who loved 
blue-books, there could be no finer sort 
than an adroit propagandist who had 
charm enough to gild the Fabian pill. 
But there was a side of him of which the 
Webbs can have made very little. He 
had grown up to the sound of music. 
No one, he wrote to Mrs. Ervine when 
he was old, could really understand 
his art without being soaked in sym- 
phonies and operas. He quickly aban- 
doned his boyhood dream of becoming 
a singer or an instrumentalist; he was 
to become instead a musican in words. 
And there was yet another aspect of him 
which Mrs. Webb viewed with some 
uneasiness; he called it the Joey in him, 
meaning the clown. He had inherited, 
in a positive and sublimated form, the 
fecklessness of his reprobate father. 
George Carr Shaw could not have 
endured the ignominy of being a cipher 
in his own house if he had not had 
reserves of ironic humour, evinced by 
twinkles, irreverent ribaldries, silent 
mirth and a propensity to laugh aloud 
when things went wrong. Mrs. Webb 
sensed a certain unpredictableness in 
her Sidney’s invaluable friend; finding 
him impossible to classify, she nick- 
named him The Sprite. Most of these 
things are familiar history, but it was 
left for Mr. Ervine to make a con- 
vincing pattern of them; even Joey’s 
least excusable gaffes are charitably 
explained. 

When this many-faceted young man 
turned music critic as Corno di 


Bassetto in the Star, he produced stuff 


of a quality that was to stagger Ernest 
Newman long years after. It was not 
only his musicianship that made him 
formidable, but also the fact that where- 
ever he went Joey went with him. Any 
executant who relied too much on his 
reputation was chastised with shocking 
hilarity. Or a_ talkative stallite at 


Covent Garden might find himself 


entreated in print, “‘as a personal favour 
to myself,” to commit suicide. This was 
something altogether new in musical 
criticism. And when the initials G.B.S. 


began to appear on the drama page of 
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ALAN DOBIE and MOIRA SHEARER in the Bristol Old Vic Company’s production of 


‘*Major Barbara.” 


the Saturday Review Joey of course was 
in his element. On one occasion he 
strayed out of the theatre during an 
interval and forgot to go back, apolo- 
getically heading his notice ? A play in 
? acts by ? On another, a naval melo- 
drama elicited from him that gorgeous 
thing Boiled Heroine. Pretentiousness of 
every kind was caught bending by his 
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Photograph by Desmond Tripp. 


slapstick and winced at the touch of 
his red-hot poker. Yet there was still 


the musician to be reckoned with. 


Joey might affect contempt for Shake- 


speare’s intellectual endowment, to the 
consternation of Bardolators and 
Lyceumites alike, but there was no 
mercy for Augustin Daly when he cut 
some melodious lines in A Midsummer 











Night’s Dream. 

But in one respect the writer of the 
Dramatic Opinions was of very different 
calibre from the long line of exhibit- 
tionist critics for whom he cleared the 
way. There was in him a gay seriousness 
of purpose which insisted on relating the 
theatre not only to the other arts but to 
life itself. Slight plays about slight 
people might get by—as The Importance 
of Being Earnest did, although he did not 
like it—so long as there was art in them; 
but on that score at least they had to 
justify their existence in a world of 
workers, not of tired business men. He 
could not forgive Irving for (as he saw 
it) bogging himself down in stale 
romance. He hated the splendacious 
professionalism of Sarah Bernhardt and 
extolled Duse; there is no better train- 
ing in critical poise than to read that 
heart-warming passage and turn at 
once to Max Beerbohm, a man of equal 
integrity, who suspected that Duse was 
an egoist with her nose in the air. But 
Duse, like Wagner and Ibsen, seemed 
to belong to the kind of world he could 
away with, to the kind of theatre for 
which he was beginning to write. To a 
large extent he had to create that 
theatre, and an audience to fill it whose 
standards of intelligence and beauty 
must be quite other than those of the 
Lyceum. The term ‘“‘beauty”’ is not in- 
apt if we remember that all the time he 
was schooling himself in the music of 
words. In these pages there are many 
echos of the Fabian Essays, but here 
and there we may chance on a cadence 
or a harmony that points us to Saint 
Joan. 

That there was a poet in G.B.S. no 
one can doubt who has read the Ellen 
Terry correspondence. That he was in 
fact a dramatic poet should be apparent 
to anyone who can recognise poetry 
without having to have it set in verse 
form. The great speeches have all the 
swing and stride of epic, of a fine ballad, 
only the rhythms are subtler. A poet 
makes music of words. Candida’s fire- 
side revelation, the credo of the dying 
scamp Dubedat (“I believe in Michael 








Angelo, Velasquez and Rembrandt 
...’) Larry Doyle’s fantasia on 
“dreaming, dreaming, dreaming,” 


Keegan’s vision on Roscullen Hill—and 
so on and on to Joan’s song of the bells; 
all these are so many great arias. It is 
likely that generations of actors to come 
will find them irresistible, and will 
continue to thrust Shaw on the public 
as they thrust Shakespeare: not for his 
second-hand and outmoded _philoso- 
phising, but for his characters, his fun, 
and above all for the music of his lines. 

But it is also the dramatist’s business 
to create real people and exhibit them 
in situations that make them more real 
still. And it is a too-frequent sin in Shaw 
to bring a real man into being and 
then turn him adrift on a sea of dia- 
lectic until he is reduced to the status of 
a jack-in-the-box or an aunt sally. One 
can sympathise with those who are 
chilled by his “‘disquisitory’’ plays 
(although Misalliance was recently a 
huge success in New York), and it is 
not so much chilling as infuriating when 
the restless Joey intrudes on a_ pur- 
poseful scene and turns it, in Archer’s 
phrase, into an intellectual Donny- 
brook Fair. Pinero, having a tithe of 
Shaw’s mental power and twice his 
capacity for patient craftsmanship, 
could hold an audience for an evening 
without writing one noticeably _bril- 
liant line; Shaw, it was agreed, must 
have his joke, even though it knocked 
a scene to pieces. 

How often, on the other hand, are 
those prime conditions fulfilled; pro- 
vided only—it is an important pro- 
viso—that the players are big enough 
for their parts. For we have to remember 
that in its early days the new school of 
drama relied greatly on the actors of 
the old. Sometimes at the Court 
Theatre there was such a pressure of 
personality that you wondered why the 
walls were not pushed out into Sloane 
Square. Has anyone given us the living 
Broadbent or Undershaft as Louis 
Calvert did, who was Undershaft even 
before he could make head or tail of 
him? With that sardonic tenderness to 














“THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA” at the Saville Theatre. 


Laurence Hardy, 


Casson, Paul Daneman and Anthony Ireland. Photograph by Houston Rogers. 


play to, it was-easy for the Barbara to 
give us the shipwreck of a soul. But 
run your eye along the plays, if you 
have them on your shelves. Is there 
not drama of the most stirring kind in 
the self-discovery of Morell, while 
Marchbanks grows from a sickly boy 
into a man; or of Dick Dudgeon, the 
rapscallion who finds himself a hero 
and a saint, with the godly Anderson 
changed in a flash from a_ parson 
to a warrior? Think of Tom Broad- 
bent proposing marriage under the 
influence of poteen and an_ Irish 
moon, or old Sir Patrick posing Rid- 
geon’s dilemma in the flickering cand!e- 
light at Richmond: ‘Well, Mr. Savior 
of lives, which is it to be?” Long before 


you have reached the consummation of 


St. Joan you may find yourself reflecting 
that if to-day these scenes fail to move us 
it is through no fault of theirs. Reflect- 


ing also, perhaps, on the folly of chafing 
at what we think is wrong in a man 
when we should be giving thanks for 
what is manifestly right in him. 
Nobody idolised G.B.S.—Joey saw 


to that. But a remarkable number of 


remarkable men and women loved him 
and were grateful to him, like the rest 
of us, not for any revelation he vouch- 
safed but for the gaiety and grace he 
brought into their lives. Many, I 
fancy, would have concurred in William 
Archer’s tribute to “‘the most brilliant, 
admirable, lovable, tantalising and 
exasperating character I have ever 
known.” When Archer was near his 
death he wrote to Shaw and thanked 
him, briefly, for his friendship. It is 
the aura of such a friendship that shines 
from Mr. Ervine’s pages. This honest 
and glowing book will put the deni- 
graters to shame. 


Michael Hordern, 
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THE ENGLISH MYSTERY PLAYS 


By E. MARTIN BROWNE 


In 1957, the York Cycle of Mystery Plays will be performed from June 
23rd to July 14th, and the Chester Cycle from July 15th to 27th. 


HE Mystery Plays are the first 


English dramas. For hundreds of 


years they lay unknown to any 

but the rare scholar who was interested 
in this queer kind of Middle English 
text. In the early years of this century 
one or two pioneers’ discovered 
to us the charm of single items from 
these collections; but no one connected 
with the theatre, except Nugent Monck, 
had any idea of their wealth and extent. 
In the thirties it happened that most 
of the cycle of plays which is erroneous- 
ly entitled Ludus Coventriae (it really 
comes from East Anglia) was put on 
the stage, the earlier part by the present 
writer at Chichester, and the latter by 
Nugent Monck as The Norwich Passion 


Play. It was not till 1951 that three of 


the cities anciently famed for Mystery 
Plays staged their surviving texts. 
Coventry has only two plays left, the 
Nativity (which includes the Herod 
whom Shakespeare must have seen out- 
Heroding himself) and the Presentation 
in the Temple. These were put on the 
open-air stage in the ruins of the old 
Cathedral. Chester gave in three even- 
ings all its surviving twenty-four plays; 
and the only complete cycle, the forty- 
eight plays of York, formed the centre- 
piece of the York Festival. The acting 
text, though much compressed, pre- 
served the structure of the great story, 
covering the whole of history from the 
Creation to the Last Judgment. 


Dr. J. S. Purvis, archivist of York 
Minster and one of our foremost 
medievalists, made this version and 


has now completed an edition of the 
complete cycle for the modern reader. 
This is likely to become the standard 
text for the modern producer also, for 
it combines scholarship with a sound 
sense of theatrical values. The increase 


of interest among scholars in the 
theatrical aspects of the drama, which 
has helped to revolutionise both the 
teaching and the production of Shake- 
speare, is now spreading back to our 
earlier drama. Three recent books 
afford notable testimony of this and 
make contributions to our understand- 
ing of the medieval drama. 

In an article on the English plays I 
must make only a brief mention of Miss 
Grace Franks’ The Medieval French 
Drama*. This admirable book is neces- 


sary to any serious study because of 


the constant influence of each country 
on the other, in that age when learn- 
ing truly had no frontiers. Yet the 
character of the French and English 
drama is quite as distinct as that of their 
Gothic architecture. The French 


has more of the interlude, more of 


farcical intrusion into the sacred story. 
The English is more homely in its 
humour, more serious in its approach, 


and preserves more of the character of 


the liturgy from which it sprang. 

English Religious Drama of the Middle 
Ages, by Professor Hardin Craig, is 
destined to be one of the classics in this 
field; it dovetails with Karl Young’s 
monumental Drama of the Medieval 
Church, and it builds upon the structure 
raised by Sir Edmund Chambers in 
The Medieval Stage, a superstructure 
representing the productions themselves. 
For here is a scholar who sees in a clear 
and balanced light the dual character 
of the plays—popular and liturgical. 

It is valuable to have, at the same 
time as Dr. Craig’s conspectus, a de- 
tailed account of one cycle in Mr. F. M. 
Salter’s Medieval Drama in Chestert. This 
taken from a course of lectures given 
*To be published during 1957. O.U.P. 35s. 
TO.U.P. 45s. $0.0. F.. 36s. 
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in Toronto, is slighter than Dr. Craig’s 
work, not only in its subject-matter 
but also in the treatment of the back- 
ground; but it is inspired with the same 
kind of imaginative understanding, and 
the two books give one very much the 
same impression of how the plays really 
appeared in a medieval city. Each 
author has a power of evocation; each 
has a clear understanding of the nature 
of medieval life. Both give illuminating 
sidelights on detail, such as Mr. Salter’s 
explanation of how the ox got into the 
stable at Bethlehem, quoted from the 
Chester play. Joseph is speaking to 
Mary as they set out from Nazareth: 

An oxe I will take with me 

That there shall be sould. 

The silver of him, so mot I thee, 

Shall finde us in that city, 

And pay tribute for thee and me. 
Then Joseph will bind the ox to the tail of the ass, 
and place Mary upon the ass. 


But the chief value of these books is 
that they make the plays live for us in 
their true colours. 

The Mystery Plays are so called from 
the name “mystery” given to a craft 
and so to the Guild of that craft. Each 
Guild in a great medieval city had the 
honour, and the 
staging one of the cycle of plays given 
each year at Corpus Christi. The 
plan on which the cycle was based came 
from the Church’s round of liturgical 
services. Easter and Christmas, the 
Church’s two great feasts, has provided 
the impetus for the beginning of dra- 
matic presentations, but by the time the 
plays became the business of the laity 
and were done in English the cycle 
represented the whole round of the 
Church’s year. As it derives from 
worship, God is naturally its beginning 
and ending. At York (I quote from 
Dr. Purvis’s version) the play opens with 
Him sitting in the Heavens: 

I am gracious and great, God without a 

beginning; 

I am maker unmade and all might is in me. 
and closes at the world’s ending with 
His words: 

Now is fulfilled all my forethought. 

The climaxes of history, the Incar- 
nation of Christ and His Resurrection, 


responsibility, of 


with their surrounding circumstances 
(especially the Passion) are portrayed 
in great detail, so that we get the dra- 
matic equivalent of Advent and Christ- 
mastide and later of the great cere- 
monies of Holy Week and Eastertide. 
The material used by the dramatist is 
the same as that used by the makers of 
the liturgy—the Bible, with such addi- 
tions as accrued to the story in the early 
Christian centuries. 

To give the impression, however, that 
these plays correspond to the drama of 
modern piety would be _ profoundly 
wrong. The society of the Middle Ages 
was a Christian society: that is, its faith 
was the basis of the whole of its life. 
The Mystery Plays are as much folk- 
plays as Christian plays: there is in fact 
no difference, for the folk are Christian 
folk. Thus the life depicted in them is 
not the far-off life of another age and 
country: it is the life of medieval 
England—indeed, the life of that par- 
ticular district from which the plays 
come. When the Yorkshire shepherd 
comes to the crib, his offering is the toy 
he would make for his own baby: 

Two cobnuts here upon a band. 
and with the canniness of his race he 
expects quid pro quo: 

And when ye shall be Lord in land, 

Do good again; forget me not. 

For I have heard declared 

Of cunning clerks and clean 

That bounty asketh reward 

Now know ye what I mean. 

The shepherd-boy from Chester sees in 
the baby the boy to be, and gives what 
he himself finds most useful : 

Now, child, though thou be comen from God 

And be God, thie self, in thie manhood, 

Yett I know that in thie childhood 

Thou wilt for sweete meat looke. 
To pull down peares, appells and plomes 
Old Joseph shall not nede to hurt his 
thombes, 
Because thou hast not plentie of cromes, 
I geve thie here my nuthooke. 

These shepherds are real people, not 
plaster figures in a Christmas crib but 
men of the English earth. This is the 
chief source of their charm to us. But 
to appreciate fully the truth to life of 
the Mystery Plays we must also face the 
grim scenes of the passion. Their cruelty 








is so terrible that we could probably 
not endure to see portrayed what the 
folk of York or Chester watched each 
year as the pageant-wagons moved 
round their streets. The soldiers, at one 
frightful moment, find Jesus’ arms too 
short for the span of the cross and 
stretch them with a rope till He fits’ His 
gallows. We recognise in the brutal 
insensitiveness of these soldiers the 
lower instincts of ourselves. Against this 
naked truth, Jesus’s cry: 

My Father, that all pains may mend, 

Forgive these men who do amiss. 

They know not what they do. 

Therefore, Father, I crave, 

Have not their sins in view 

But seck their souls to save 
rings out with a poignancy magnified 
to its true proportions; and His mother’s 
passionate lament: 

Alas! that this blossom so bright 

All sinless is nailed to the rood. 

I cry! 
finds echo in our hearts. 

Drama is an art of contrasts. You 
cannot effectively dramatise absolute 
goodness unless you place opposite to it 
the worst evil of which men are capable. 
It is also an art of human beings: it 
depicts men, portrayed by men, and 
unless the characters in a play are un- 
mistakably human we do not in fact 
believe in them. From these points of 
view the Mystery Plays are fine dramas, 
and have amazed those who thought of 
them as antique curiosities by providing 
a powerful experience on the stage. 

The modern presentations cannot re- 
produce the “‘pageant” of the English 
Middle Ages. It would dislocate the 
entire life and traffic of a modern city to 
have a series of decorated carts peram- 
bulating the streets and stopping to give 
performances from dawn to dusk. One 
“pageant,” that of Noah’s Flood, was 
shown in York in 1954, with the ark, 
built on a British Railways dray, drawn 
by a carthorse from one “‘station”’ 
‘playing place) in the streets to another. 


A similar performance will be part of 


the 1957 York Festival. But to give the 
cycle of plays it is necessary to gather 
them together into one place, stage a 
continuous performance, and provide 
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the audience with seats. 


In Chester the ancient Refectory of 


the monastery is used to seat 300 
spectators and provide a small stage. 
The plays are thus intimately seen and 
the detail can be appreciated; the effect 
(as seen in 1951) is of a series of ani- 
mated illuminations in a Gothic frame 
which encloses the very simple and 
limited action possible in the small 
space—larger, even so, than that for 
which the plays were written. 

The York staging corresponds more 
nearly to the continental ‘multiple 
stage,” which Dr. Hardin Craig 
believes was also used in southern 
English cities. It is an open-air spectacle 
owing much to the magnificent back- 
ground provided by the ruins of the 
Abbey Church of Saint Mary. The 
clerestory windows of the north wall 
enclose the Heavens. A row of ‘“‘man- 
sions” (houses for the chief characters) 
on ground level open onto the “platea’’, 
the general playing space, over which 
the scenes move in a swift and unbroken 
sequence of action. As day deepens into 
night the story develops from the Fall 
of Man to his redemption by the 
incarnate Christ, crucified, dead and 
buried; descending to Hell for a battle 
with Satan which is one of the high 
points of the drama; rising again from 
the dead and appearing to his followers; 
and at last pronouncing judgment on 
the mass of souls filling the arena in 
words based on Saint Matthew’s Gospel. 

The actors at Chester are all local 
amateurs: at York a few professionals 
are added to a predominantly local 
cast. The plays are still the city’s own; 
and this is essential if their quality is to 
be preserved. The citizen of today lives 
very differently from those the author 
drew, in terms of his own time, as 
characters in the plays. The faith which 
inspired them is shared by only a 
minority of their modern actors. Yet 
the life of an ancient city has deep roots. 
When the people of today take part in 
the Mystery Plays they find themselves 
stirred by emotions which, though old, 
are very close to the heart. 
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A TOY-THEATRE CENTENARY 


By ERIC BRAMALL 


a hundred years ago (November 

10th, 1856) witnessed in his life- 
time the golden sunset of the melodrama 
and with it the failing popularity of a 
gaudy yet gentle art, the Juvenile 
Drama. At twenty-one years of age he 
took over the toy-theatre shop in 
Hoxton which was passed down to his 
wife on the death of her father, John 
Redington, and thus became a publish- 
er of the Juvenile Drama. Already the 
craze for toy-theatres was fading. This 
craze, begun three quarters of a century 
earlier, resulted in a minor industry 
producing thousands of toy-theatre 
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sheets and theatrical portraits which, 
though common enough in their hey- 
day, were nevertheless each and every 
one of them a trifling though undoubted 
work of art. During the whole of his 
lifetime Pollock was content to reprint 
the sheets inherited by his wife, with 
the exception of a very few originals 
for The Sleeping Beauty. His last sheet, 
published in 1883, virtually marked the 
end of the Juvenile Drama as a popular 
art. 

This pageant of lurid plays, flam- 
boyant scenery and splendid histrionic 
characters grew naturally and simply 
out of the first portraits of Regency 
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stage favourites, both of actors and the 
characters they portrayed. Soon prints 
were made of the scenery too, and it was 
inevitable that toy stages on which both 
scenery and characters could be shown, 
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and booklets of much-condensed scripts, 
should follow. The addition of colour, 
applied entirely by hand, was a further 
attraction for those who lacked the 
ability or time to paint the sheets 














themselves. They were cheap enough, 
anyway. The plain sheets cost a penny, 
and sometimes less, and the coloured 
ones only a penny more. It was not 
until the 1940’s that coloured sheets of 
small size went up to threepence. Now, 
only a decade later, they fetch com- 
paratively high prices. 

Who could rival, however, for sheer 
brilliance and true theatrical gaudiness, 
the professional colourists? With a 
palette of only three primaries, upwards 
of fifteen different colours were pro- 
duced, all of them clear and bright. 
It was considered rather effeminate for 
boys to buy the ready-painted sheets, 
but the magic of the colours could not 
be achieved by amateurs. It hardly 
seems possible that it paid the pub- 
lishers to take so much trouble over 
every individual sheet, but work in the 
toy-theatre industry was, like so much 
of Victorian labour, sweated slavery. 
There is no doubt that the publisher’s 
own family worked hard with their 
colour-pots and brushes, but much of 
the colouring was done by families in 
their own homes, perhaps by candle- 
light. An expert could colour a figure 
in less than ten seconds, and a sheet of 
ten characters in a minute and a half. 
Between thirty and forty sheets would 
have to be finished to earn a worker 
about fourpence. 

The theatrical portraits were magnifi- 
cently produced as “‘pin-ups”’ and lent 
themselves admirably to the typically 
Victorian art of “‘tinselling’’. Armour, 
jewellery and articles of clothing were 
embellished by sticking on strips, spots 
and stars punched out of tinsel paper 
in gleaming colours. Well over a hund- 
red separate pieces of tinsel were 
applied to the more elaborate portraits, 
some of which were produced exclusive- 
ly with the art of tinselling in view. 
Sometimes the costumes were made of 
satin or velvet cut to shape and glued 
into place at the back of the picture 
to show through parts which had been 
cut-out stencil fashion. Real feathers 
were used for plumes and tiny bits of 
leather for shoes. The glittering picture 








which resulted was carefully mounted 
and framed, maple being specially 
favoured. 

It was not until after the last sheet 
had been published that a champion 
of the Juvenile Drama wrote in its 
praise. Robert Louis Stevenson had 
played with toy-theatres as a child. 
When, later in life, he discovered 
Pollock’s shop (with that of Webb who 
continued to sell prints until the 1930’s, 
and Clarke who sold sheets as a sideline) 
he wrote his famous essay “‘A Penny 
Plain and Twopence Coloured,”’’ first 
published in The Magazine of Art in 
1884. He referred to the Juvenile 
Drama as “Skeltery”, after a famous 
publisher, whose sheets Stevenson had 
known in Edinburgh as a child. The 
essay was a masterpiece of publicity 
writing, for it included these two sen- 
tences: ““A word of moral: it appears 
that B. Pollock, late J. Redington, No. 
73, Hoxton Street, not only publishes 
twenty-three of these old stage favour- 
ites, but owns the necessary plates and 
displays a modest readiness to issue an- 
other thirty-three. If you love art, folly 
or bright eyes of children, speed to 
Pollock’s, or to Clarke’s of Garrick 
Street.’’ For a brief moment Pollock was 
besieged with those inspired by a new 
enthusiasm for the old craze. 

As the years went by the little shop 
in Hoxton settled down to an almost 
forgotten existence, though people 
whose names were famous in the 
theatre—Gordon Craig, G. K. Chester- 
ton, Charles Chaplin, Diaghilev, among 
many others—sought it out. 

When Pollock died in 1937 his two 
daughters continued, still printing and 
colouring by hand. They were now the 
only people left in the business, and 
when the work of producing sheets by 
lithography became too heavy for them, 
they fell back to colouring such sheets 
as they had in stock, and the reserves 
of plays dwindled with the years. They 
struggled on until 1944 when they 
closed the door for the last time. Short- 
ly afterwards German bombs made the 
building uninhabitable and vandals 








stripped the shop to the bare walls. 
The stronghold of Juvenile Drama had 
fallen. 

It may seem strange that so few of the 
countless thousands of sheets which 
were printed have survived. They were 


bought, without any appreciation of 


their aesthetic value, for cutting up and 
using on a toy-theatre. Like all paper 
toys their lives were short, and of course 
replacements were cheap. The theatri- 
cal portraits, which were not usually 
cut out, and especially the tinselled 
ones which were often preserved under 
glass, did not fare so badly, but toy- 
theatre sheets are comparatively hard 
to find. The sheets are popularly 
known as “engravings” though in 
point of fact they are usually litho- 
graphs or etchings and only rarely 
wood-engravings. 
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MISS LOUISA POLLOCK colouring Toy-Theatre Sheets in a back room of the old Hoxton shop, 1944 


If we search for the prints to-day, we 
might encounter sheets by Skelt, Red- 


ington and Webb; the least difficult of 


all to find are those by Benjamin 
Pollock. A print earlier than the 
second decade of the 19th century is 
still a possible though rather unlikely 
find, and could be very valuable. How- 
ever much time and energy we devote 
to our search, the money expended will 
be slight, and tinselled pictures except- 
ed, we shall probably pay more for the 
frames than for the prints themselves. 
But looking at them we may recapture 


for a moment the exciting smell of 


smoking tallow-candles _ illuminating 
the flimsy act-drop of a Victorian toy- 
theatre, and remember those who 
created ‘‘A Penny Plain and Twopence 
Coloured”, especially, this year, Ben- 
jamin Pollock the last of them all. 
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THEATRE BOOKSHELF 


Tragedy in the Theatre 
The Harvest of Tragedy, by 7. R. Henn. 


Methuen. 25s. 
A brief introduction states that the object 
of this book is to examine certain facts, 


theories and assumptions regarding the nature 
of the form we term, loosely, Tragedy. 

The author starts with a list of significant 
extracts from Aristotle’s Poetics with comments 
in parallel columns. The first goes to the root 
of matters: ‘‘Tragedy, then, is an imitation of 
an action that is serious, complete, and of a 
certain magnitude through pity and 
fear effecting the proper purgation of : 
emotions.’ ” His inte rpretation of such terms as 
“imitation,’”’ ‘‘action,’ serious,” is carried 
considerably further in the second chapter: 
above all is the warning he gives in relation to 
Purgation (Katharsis) and the doctrine of the 
Mean.‘‘We are apt to think of the Greek as 
one who was hardly aware of the passions: on 
the contrary, he valued the Mean so highly 
because he was prone to the extremes.” 

Henn sets forth the chief explanations of 
Katharsis and of such technical terms as 
“reversal”? and “recognition”? in the con- 
struction of plot on which Aristotle lays 
emphasis. He turns afterwards to the para- 
doxical problem of the pleasure which we 
derive from seeing a tragedy—what Shelley 
calls ‘ta shadow of the pleasure that exists in 
pain.”” An important chapter discusses the 
contribution of myth and ritual in the light of 
modern research. 

The latter half of the book deals with the 
contribution of individual dramatists or naticn- 
al groups. A short chapter ‘Towards a Shake- 
speare Synthesis” states that his tragedy ‘‘at 
best could place under contribution the 
noblest that the high renaissance had brought 
both of Hebraism and Hellenism at its 
worst could plumb the depths of sadism, 
sensationalism and bawdy.” 

Contrasted with this is the neo-classical 
French tragedy headed by Racine. Here Henn 
pays an unusual tribute from an Englishman 
to the metre which is 
Racine the French 
unlike any other metre: it is at once formal 
and flexible, naturalistic and rhetorical.” It is 
a strange turn to what is somewhat inade- 
quately headed “a note on Ibsen” ‘‘whose 
world is of the middle classes, unrelieved by 
any contact with workman or noble.” Ex- 
ceptions from this are Emperor and Galilean and 
Brand; Henn differs from Ibsen in gving 
higher place to the second. With Brand he 
places Solness in The Master Builder as of heroic 
stature. Hedda Gabler would be the classic 
example of satiric tragedy: Little Eyolf is from 


“es 


Alexandrine is 


a formal point of view the most perfect of 


“the special glory of 
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Ibsen’s tragedies. 

Only three of Bernard Shaw’s plays can be 
considered tragedies: The Doctor’s Dilemma, 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession and Saint Joan. The 
first of these does not reach tragic standard, 
in spite of its merits; the second comes closer; 
but Saint Joan alone, for reasons which Shaw 
explains in his preface, rises to the level of high 
tragedy. But Ireland’s distinctive contri- 
bution to the tragic form is found in the folk- 
dramas of Synge, the poetic plays of Yeats, 
and the outcome from the Dublin tenements 
of O’Casey. 

Itis T. S. Eliot, however, who excites Henn’s 
deepest interest. He quotes his dictum that in 
drama “prose should be used very sparingly 
but we should aim at a form of verse in which 
everything can be said that has to be said.” 

Murder in the Cathedral ranks as a great 
tragic play: The Family Reunion and The Cocktail 
Party cannot come within this category. With 
the transmigration of the Greek in Anouilh’s 
Antigone and Eurydice, and Sartre’s Les Mouches, 
the wheel comes full circle. 

F. S. Boas 


Particular Accidents 
Rachel, by Joanna Richardson. Reinhardt. 21s. 
Michael Redgrave—<Actor, by Richard Find- 
later. Heinemann. 18s. Paul Rogers, by Audrey 
Williamson. Rockliff. 15s. The Theatre of 
Augustin Daly, by Marvin Felheim. Cumber- 
lege. 403. Theatre in Review, Ed. Frederick 
Lumley. Richard Paterson. 21s. Television in 
the Making, Ed. Paul Rotha. Focal Press. 25;. 
“The story of my life and the particular 
accidents gone by .’ Here are several 
life stories, though none is autobiographical. 
It may be wise for a biographer to remain aloof, 
but it can also be uninspiring. One knows 
how Henry James’s Prince Casamassima could 
“consider serenely and inexpressively any 
object that might lie before him, for periods 
of extraordinary length.’ The virtue of these 
biographies is that they are not serenely 
inexpressive. The authors, fond of their 
sul jects, discuss them with varying degrees of 
passion and pleasure—‘‘engaged”’ writing in 
fact, and most reasonably. Miss Richardson 
and Mr. Felheim have had perhaps the easier 
tasks, for their subjects can be seen at full 
length. Maybe Mr. Findlater and Miss 
Williamson, who have surveyed players very 
much in mid-career and at the forefront of the 
day’s theatre, will have to endure the tedious 
cliché that they have been kind to their 
subjects. That, as criticism, is worthless. You 
do not set out to write of a personage you do 
not admire. The reviewer who objects to a 
book on the ground that it is “kind’’—a silly 
word in the context—is simply out of tune 
with the theme. 








Miss Richardson admires Rachel, though 
her treatment can be curiously aloof: one 
thinks of Keats’s phrase, “‘cold and sacred 
busts.” Suddenly her heroine kindles her: 
fastidious prose becomes warm, and the chap- 
ter on Rachel’s death is written with real 
feeling: one is aware at last of “the genius and 
the glory” of which Arnold wrote. Rachel, 
in whom the struggle of her nineteenth 
century period was epitomised, was a great 
actress, even if I think it is dangerous to call 
her the greatest of all time. This book is 
clearly the last word on Rachel; for all that, 
I may return often to James Agate’s brief 
sketch. 

Mr. Findlater, a major critic and admirably 
free from any affectation, is sure that Michael 
Redgrave is “‘a great artist who in the last 
three years has shown greatness as an actor.” 
Whatever one’s view, it is entirely right that 
Mr. Findlater should make the challenge. 
I need not say his book is written with un- 
common felicity: we are eager to see how 
the tirelessly probing actor has developed and 
reached the top. I am traditional enough to 
believe that an actor should blaze on a first 
night: Redgrave is apt to smoulder at first, 
and this may tell against him. Mr. Findlater’s 
study will be much debated; that is proof of 
its value. 

Redgrave was a discussed Lear. Paul 
Rogers will certainly play Lear one day. 
Miss Williamson, in a monograph that, like 
the Redgrave study, is fully illustrated, has 
written with affection of an actor whom she 
calls a man “behind a multitude of faces.” 
He, too, has abounding versatility. I have 
never been sure of his way with verse, but 
his dramatic power and Old Vic fame are 
common knowledge, and I am happy to 
think of his West Country background. Miss 
Williamson could not have done better. 

The fourth biography, which may seem 
remote to English readers, summons Augustin 
Daly who dominated the late nineteenth 
century stage in America. Many over here 
will think of him for the way in which Shaw 
pole-axed his Shakespearean productions, and 
indeed he did some comic things. (He was a 
wild reviser, turning even the word ‘‘bedfellow”’ 
into ‘“‘wedded wife’). But he did love the 
theatre, and Mr. Felheim can make a character 
of him and his resource, though the picture is 
clouded by too much detail. 

The last two books hardly fit into the 
pattern. Theatre in Review is a pleasantly-edited 
miscellany with the right kind of contributions 
from Philip Hope-Wallace (on atmosphere; 
charmingly done,) Yvonne Mitchell, Alan 
Dent, T. C. Worsley, and Gerard Fay (who 
writes of the Irish theatre with informed 
lucidity). Iain Hamilton is shrewd on the 
exhibitionists of drama criticism. But a passage 
from a translation of Partage de Midi struck 
me, I am sorry to say, as extremely funny. 
The collection of television essays, edited by 
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Paul Rotha, guides us with spirit through ; 
new world.Factual and sharp, it will help m« 
during the next year in discussing the stor 
of the TV play and the particular accidents 


gone by... J. C. Trewin 


Retrospect: Drama and Ballet 
Theatre 1955-6, by Ivor Brown. Reinhardt. 21:, 
Ballet Decade, kdited by Arnold Haskell. 
A. & C. Black. 25s. Ballet in Moscow Today, 
by Héléne Bellew. Thames & Hudson. 35s. 

This is the time of year when informative 
retrospective books, full of lovely photographs, 
make their appearance and here are three 
that are real tempters. For what more fasci- 
nating pastime is there than to relive our 
experiences in the theatre and to participate 
vicariously in those we missed? Mr. Ivor 
Brown’s annual review of the British stage, 
now in its second year, is a record not only 
of plays but of the whole theatrical picture, a 
record both personal and selective which was 
badly needed in the welter of good, bad, and 
indifferent that is put before us. For good 
measure he adds at the end useful lists giving 
details of all plays produced in central London 
and contributions from Thomas Curtiss, Sir 
Ralph Richardson, Henry Sherek and William 
Douglas Home, the playwright—a very amus- 
ing account this last of how the Reluctant 
Debutante was hatched and launched on her 
career. 

What makes this book invaluable is that 
Mr. Brown’s mind roves over fifty years of 
playgoing and his comments are illustrated 
with a wealth of anecdote. In the report with 
which it opens, he deplores the present cult 
of squalor for squalor’s sake, ‘‘bomb-site”’ 
scenery and the lure of the shabby which is 
such a feature of present day plays. Any young 
aspiring playwright, please note, for winged 
words are spoken here; Waiting for Godot and 
Look Back in Anger may have been the surprise 
successes of the year, but they are execrable 
models for emulation. The former was the 
more remarkable for it had everything against 
it, few characters, no action, no development. 
Yet I confess I found it quite fascinating! 
Perhaps one needs to have Irish blood in one’s 
veins to enjoy talk for talk’s sake, and a play 
that breaks all the rules. There is praise for 
Henry V and Guthrie’s modern-dress Troilus 
and Cressida at the Old Vic with Pandarus 
(Paul Rogers) “‘an Edwardian epicene, lisping 
his lewdness above the toggery of a dandy 
bound for Ascot.” 

Some regrets in a selective book are inevi- 
table however: we should like to have known 
what Mr. Brown thought of The Good Soldier 
Schweik, the Theatre Workshop production 
which delighted Paris, and of his reactions to 
King Lear which was shown in London before 
touring abroad. This collaboration between 
Sir John Gielgud (as Lear), George Devine 
(production) and Isamu Noguchi (decor) was 
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felt by many discriminating critics to be the 
most imaginative and important production 
of the year, yet it is dismissed in a line. Among 
many longer notices, place is found for inter- 
esting comments on the Finals of the British 
Drama League Festival. All in all, this is a 
most useful book. 

Ballet Decade is a handsome volume with 
beautiful illustrations—more than a hundred 
of them. Mr. Haskell calls this period the 
golden decade of ballet and no one is better 
qualified to describe it than he. Choosing the 
pick from the first ten issues of his Ballet 
Annual, he has produced a book ten times as 
attractive as any one number, with articles 
on and by many famous people on every 
aspect of his subject. Alexander Bland writes 
on that dynamo of the ballet, Marie Rambert, 
and there are two delightful articles by Marie 
Rambert herself, one called Twenty Years 
After (first published in 1947) vividly describing 
the early days of the firstgEnglish ballets. 
Richard Buckle writes on the gifted and lam- 
ented Sophie Fedorovitch, C. W. Beaumont 
on Nijinsky, Fonteyn and Markova, while 
Madame Karsavina has delightful and very 
personal reminiscences of Diaghileff. Of topical 
interest are the pages in which James Mona- 
han describes Ulanova dancing in Florence 
in 1951, and Elena Roslavleva writes about 
the Soviet production of Romeo and Juliet in 
Moscow, from which we learn that the 
choreographer Leonid Lavrovsky was Lenin- 
grad-trained and that the ballet was first 
shown in Leningrad in 1940 by a Leningrad 
team which included Ulanova as Juliet. All 
mention of this event is d. opped in the current 
Soviet publications only interested in extolling 
the Moscow premiére six years later. 

Of more value to the student is Ballet in 
Moscow Today by Héléne Bellew, herself a 
dancer, who has spent a long time in Moscow 

reparing a detailed description of the fifteen 
ballets and the many wonderful dancers she 
saw there. The book is printed in Italy, the 
photographs are magnificent and many of the 
dancers we have just seen in London are to be 
found in action photographs in its pages. Now 
that we have actually seen the Russians, it 
is clear that we have a great deal to learn 
from them. Romeo and Juliet is a major work of 
art, comparable to a new opera, but more 
original. It is a dance-mime or mime-drama 
in which everything is co-ordinated to express 
in dramatic form the essential quality of 
Shakespeare’s play. It is extraordinarily 
beautiful, but in retrospect it is the betrothal 
scene, and the urgent flight of Juliet across the 
stage in a black cloak to seek comfort from the 
Friar, and Romeo’s pathetic finding of Juliet 
in the tomb that come surging back to the 
memory—moments of mime-drama_ rather 
than dance. Though no word was spoken, it 
came nearer to Shakespeare’s poetry than any 
performance of the play I have ever seen. 

Janet LEEPER 


Oriental Dance and Drama 


Theatre in the East, by Faubion Bowers. 
Nelson. 42s. 

This book is a ‘“‘must”’ for all true lovers of 
the theatre—and a very exciting “must” at 
that. But more than this, it provides a fasci- 
nating and well informed travelogue for the 
general reader. 

Through its pages one is brought face to face 
with the greatest of Asian culture, learning to 
appreciate its ancient tradition—far, far older 
than anything we have in the West—and to 
realise the aesthetic heights it has attained. For 
there is nothing else to equal its classical purity 
of form and elaborate symbolism in the whole 
history of man’s artistic endeavour. It is indeed 
a miracle that so much has been preserved, a 
miracle for which we must largely be grateful 
to the Japanese Courts, which kept these 
ancient forms of dance and music alive in all 
their pristine magnificence over some thirteen 
and a half centuries, through the unusual 
though simple method of making performances 
highly exclusive: full-time professional artists, 
who made a life work of the study of their art, 
far outnumbered the handful of royal per- 
sonages and distinguished guests who were 
permitted to attend their performances. In 
other countries, where the same early art- 
forms spread with the religion with which 
they were so closely bound, we find their sur- 
vival, though highly fascinating and exotic, yet 
creatively distorted out of all recognition by 
national and local influences. 

We begin to understand the Asian’s entirely 
different approach to theatre. The Asian abhors 
creativity and originality as such. Tradition 
to him is sacred. He feels the detailed realism 
of the Western theatre atrophies the imagina- 
tion and therefore impairs the spectator’s 
highest aesthetic responses. Writing of a Mani- 
puri performance of Ras Lilas the author 
says “. . . The perfect proportion between 
dancing and arias, choruses and orchestral in- 
terludes produces as finely constructed a com- 
position as any aesthetic law teaches. The 
overall mood is strange. It focuses on the 
ecstatic relationship between the worshipper 
and God. It is supernal, but emotional in a 
human and physical sense at the same time. 
The audience weeps volubly from ravishment 
rather than sorrow, and whether through 
some sort of mysticism or simply because of art, 
the effect nevertheless penetrates the foreign 
auditor and is an overwhelming experience.” 

One begins to realise that there are theatri- 
cal experiences entirely new to the Westerner 
to be found in these forms of theatre, provided 
one is prepared to face the hard work necessary 
to study and understand them. It is Mr. Bowers’ 
talent that makes us want to undertake 
this work. Elsewhere he writes: ““Your mind 
rages with emotions, but they have been 
aroused almost imperceptibly. You leave the 
theatre sensitive to the fact that an entire new 
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set of feelings within the human soul has been 
exercised. You find yourself in a realm of 
concentrated reality doubly distilled by the 
very economy of its theatrical means.” 

As one follows the course of dance, drama 
and music from Sanskrit India, through Cey- 
lon with its Devil Dances, Burma with its 
trance dancing and its modern plays by U Nu, 
the Thailand, Cambodian and Laos courts and 


| their classical palace performances, through In- 


donesia and the Philippines to China and 
Japan, it is hard to say which to pick out for 
comment. One longs to go to each country in 
turn, armed with this book and make an 
onslaught into the mysteries of their theatre. 
Perhaps if I had to choose any one I should 
plump for Bali, not for its well-known romantic 
associations, but because here, says Mr. Bowers 
—illustrating his point with vivid descriptions 
of numerous types of performance—Asia’s 
highly developed culture and its underlying 
aesthetic theories reach their highest peak of 


attainment. JAN BusseLu 
Long Plays 

Nekrassov, by jean-Paul Sartre. Hamish 
Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 


Those who expect to find in this play a 
further contribution to the solemn theories of 
Existentialism will be disappointed. Sartre, for 
the time being, deserts fashionable philosophy 
and gives what is described as ‘“‘a farce in 
eight scenes,” a brilliant extravaganza in which 
he lampoons, without fear or favour, political 
figures from both sides of the Iron Curtain. 
He has no more respect than Shaw for establi- 
shed institutions, and as the French press is 
the target for much of his ridicule it is not 
surprising that critics in his own country 
viewed his latest play with disfavour. The 
changing party line, treated seriously in Crime 
Passionel, is presented here for our merriment. 
The result is a hilarious farrago from which 
one senses that its author derived as much fun 
as the audiences at the Unity Theatre pro- 
duction. The play has also been broadcast 
twice in the Third Programme. The translation 
by Sylvia and George Leeson has succeeded 
admirably in retaining the Gallic atmosphere. 

15m. 5 w.) 


Fray Junipero Serra: The Great Walker, 
by MacKinley Helm. Cumberlege. 32s. 

This is the story of the Venerable Father 
Serra who, in 1750, was sent to Mexico City 
where he devoted his life to missionary work 
among the Indians. He later founded at San 
Diego the first mission in California, and many 
others including Monterey, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Santa Clara. These became the 
first Californian settlements. He frequently 
visited his numerous missions, always covering 
the distance on foot in spite of a cancer of the 
leg. Every kind of obstacle beset him but his 
passionate preaching and stern asceticism won 
him a large following, while his courage and 
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determination impressed and influenced the 
temporal powers. 

Among the many biographies—Spanish and 
American—this new one must be the most 
entertaining. It is written as what is described 
as poetic drama. Much of the language is 
scriptural, often by direct quotation; the rest 
is prose, poetry and doggerel. There are tenor 
and baritone arias, male choruses and inter- 
ludes. There is little dialogue in the ordinary 
sense because most of the lines are addressed 
direct to the audience. The whole is relieved 
by flashes of humour in unexpected places, 
and the anachronisms amuse rather than 
offend. 

MacKinley Helm has saturated himself with 
the story of his hero, whose footsteps he 
actually covered, with the intensity of enthu- 
siasm characteristic of American research. 


The Sole Survivors, by Frederick H. Wiseman. 
Epworth. 4s. 6d. 

This is a play for a cast of eleven boys 
ranging from 13 to 18 years. In describing it 
as a thriller the author scarcely does justice 
to his play. It depicts a situation in which 
atomic experiments go wrong and most of the 
world is devastated. The boys are the sole 
survivors of Western Civilisation on one small 
island which is all that is left of the British 
Isles. Two of the boys turn out to be petty 
criminals and, as one of them has a Hitler 
complex, there ensues a struggle for leadership 
in which the forces of sanity prevail. This is 
something distinctly better than the average 
play for boys. There is plenty of action and 
humour, the dialogue is consistent and the 
characters nicely varied. It has asa background 
the Christian ethic. Intended primarily for 
Youth Clubs, it is eminently suitable for 
presentation to adult audiences. (1 scene). 


Elephants to Ride Upon, by M. and D. 
Constanduros. Evans. 6s. 

A comedy set in the colourful milieu of 
Bobbo’s Circus. The action takes place in the 
open air; for scenery the essentials are the 
backs of two caravans with doors and steps 
leading down. The characters, typically Con- 
standuros, are well diversified; most of them 
are real circus folk to whom life under the Big 
Top is the summit of human achievement. 
There is plenty of fun of a quiet kind, for these 
people take themselves very seriously. A mildly 
touching note is Dad Bobbo’s deep affection 
for a sick elephant. The apple of his eye, she 
is lying at death’s door, having been doped by 
a rival showman. So far the story is credible 
but the introduction of a farcical element in 
the shape of a young Oxford man who is 
circus-struck, and his wealthy father who comes 
in search of him and follows suit, strains 
credulity overmuch (5 m. 4 w. | set.) 

The Gold Ear-ring, 4y 
French. 4s. 

A thriller with most of the usual ingredients, 

the action taking place in the sitting-rooms of 


Naomi Waters. 
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two identical suites in a luxury hotel ‘n 
London. There is one set only, changes of scene 
being effected by black-out during which 
alterations in decor are made. A pretty 
chambermaid is murdered. Two residents, bo:h 
rich men, are suspected and, although suspense 
is maintained it is pretty certain who is the 
guilty party. The house detective and those 
from the Yard are presented as reasonable and 
credible people, neither bone-heads nor bullies. 
Although they are close on the heels of their 
quarry, fate overtakes him first, which is quite 
the most satisfactory conclusion. (6 m. 3 w.) 


The Art of Living, by Owen Holder. Evans. 63. 

This play, by an interesting new author, was 
first produced at the Irving Theatre, London, 
in 1952. Whether one agrees with the 
author’s conclusions or not, The Art of Living-— 
not the happiest of titles—bears evidence of 
mature perception. The craftsmanship is 


exemplary; there is scarcely a redundant line | 


in the dialogue. The theme is not likely to 
appeal to everyone; indeed the author, in a 
detailed exposition which prefaces the play, 
says: “It is a sad and bitter ending, a cruel 
comment on all that has gone before . . . and 
the company that wishes to send its audience 
away contented by a happy and convenient 
ending . . . should look elsewhere.’’ He adds 
that the play need not be depressing which 
implies that it may well be, and it must be 
confessed that there is a note of fatalism cul- 
minating in futility in the closing scenes. 
There is a small cast of 2 m. 2 w. but the 
players need to be experienced and capable. 
The one setting is extremely simple. 
A. H. WHARRIER 


You, My Guests, by Arnold Ridley. French. 45. 
1 set, 6 m., 5 f. The Killer Dies Twice, 5) 
Lynne Reid Banks. Deane. 5s. 1 set, 5 m., 4 f. All 
in a Row, by Lynne Reid Banks. Deane. 5s. 
I set, 6 m., 5 f. Pick of the Season, by Jean 
McConnell. Deane. 5s. 1 set, 4 m., 4 f. Mad 
About Men, by Peter Blackmore. Deane. 5s. 1 set, 
5 m., 5 f. Design for a Headstone, by Seamus 
Byrne. Progress House. 8s. 6d. 3 sets, 20 m., 1 f. 
Fire in Heaven, by Dannie Abse. Hutchinson. 
os. Gd. Tent, TZ'm, 3 Ff. 

So firmly has the paradox ‘damned with 
faint praise’? become established in our 
thinking that nowadays a work stands a better 
chance of success if greeted by noisy con- 
demnation than by praise on a small scale. This 
places critics in a quandary and endangers 
standards. The plays listed above all deserve 
commendation yet none need be greeted with 
a fanfare of trumpets. 

You, My Guests is competently constructed, 
with suspense, climax, entrances and curtains 
all in their proper places. Interest is immedi- 
ately awakened in the character of a muscular 
young parson, drawn with unusual sympathy. 
Alas, the play turns out to have little to do 
with his dilemma and instead we are invited 
to concern ourselves over whether his solicitor- 
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father does or does not serve a prison sentence 
for an embezzlement he has unquestionably 
committed. This man is neither interesting 
nor likeable, nor are the rest of the characters, 
with one minor exception. 

In The Killer Dies Twice the attitude of the 
British police officer towards a murder com- 
mitted on Austrian territory strikes me as 
highly improbable, and some other reactions 
to the proximity of murder do not ring very 
true. But concern for the fate of the characters 
rivets attention on every twist of plot in this 
ingenious murder mystery, for the reason 
that the victim is loathsome enough and 
everyone else (among whom suspicion is most 
evenly distributed) is likeable and human 
enough to permit an audience to hope without 
compunction that every suspect will, if he 
cannot clear himself, at least manage to escape 
the consequence of his action. Hope is fulfilled. 
All in a Row, by the same author, is a pleasant 
little comedy about young women getting 
engaged to be married. 

Pick of the Season is a boisterous romp, in 
which lively cantankerous hop-pickers carry 
on a lively feud with a dour, cantankerous 
farmer. Given a_ boisterous performance it 
should prove fun for the actors and earn 
lively applause. 

Being unfamiliar with the play Miranda, I 
had my first encounter with this delicious and 
flirtatious mermaid in the pages of Mad 
About Men. Bewitched, I came very near to 
abandoning my policy of faint praise. I 
suspect, however, that the rapture of that 
first meeting is something that cannot be 
repeated. Therefore, while urging those who 
have not before met Miranda to read a certain 
amount of rhapsody between the lines of this 
notice, I merely place it on record that I 
found Miranda’s second sojourn ashore un- 
commonly entertaining. 

Design for a Headstone is an Irish tragi-comedy 
in the manner of The Plough and the Stars, 
tinged with Graham Greene-ish Catholicism. 
The setting is a prison and a complicated 
action-plot, well laced with excellent comic 
relief, turns upon an attempted break-out by 
a group of political prisoners. There is also 
what appears to be a thesis-plot concerned 
with a hunger strike. Neither the line of 
thought nor the line of action is easy to 
follow, partly because little attempt has been 
made to work out the thesis in terms of action, 
partly because the hunger strike, the break- 
out and many other crucial happenings take 
place off-stage and have to be described 
instead of performed, and partly because the 
author has attempted to pack into the play 
more matter than a play will hold. This last is a 
fault not to be sneered at. An author with too 
much to say, rather than not enough, is an 
author to be watched. 

I suspect that Mr. Byrne and Mr. Abse have 
both been trying to communicate very similar 
ideas, though Mr. Abse in Fire in Heaven has 
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gone more directly to work. This is a sombre 
play written in a severe type of verse which, as 
Eliot has recommended, is like a window to 
be looked through, rather than stained glass 
to be looked at. Mr. Abse has found a trul 

terrible story in which to mirror the tragedy 
of the man who, abhorring the shedding cof 
blood, is forced into the necessity of com- 
mitting violence because should he refuse an 
even greater violence will be committed. 
Whether he raise his hand or stay it he cannot 
keep it clean. The mode of presentation is 
classic, almost ritualistic, making types of the 
characters rather than human beings. To 
those who rate Aeschylus above all other 
dramatists this is probably a virtue. Those 
who look in the theatre for human nature 
presented alive and warm, may find themselves 


a little chilled. in Dien 


Short Plays and Collections 


Seven Doors for Johnnie, by Robert Gillespie. 
2m., 4 f. French. 2s 

A family after years of overcrowded living 
move into a new council house, but their joy 
is clouded by sorrow. A warmly human play, 
with living characters, a topical situation, 
good comedy and true pathos. Scottish dialect. 


That One Talent, by Joan and John Omerod. 
2m., 4f. French. 2s. An irascible old man, blind, 
learns to face his infirmity by an example of 
courage. Amusing and touching, with an 
excellent part for an elderly man. 

A Ghost of a Chance, by L. Du ay Peach. 
4 m. (one could be played by a woman), 3 f. Small 
crowd. French 2s. Light comedy of ghosts making 
their last appearance to re-enact their drama 
of long ago. A witty and charming fantasy. 
Costumes of any period. 

The Cat and the Fiddle, by Leonard de 
Francquen. 6f. Deane. Is. 6d. A quiet little woman’s 
annual engagement to play the cat in a Panto- 
mime enables her to bear her dreary life for the 
rest of the year. Her sacrifice of this one 
pleasure is both credible and unsentimental. 
Sharply defined characters in the minor parts. 


The Fool, by Patricia Brooks. 5 f. Deane. Is. 6d. 
A quiet effective comedy in which a wife 
unexpectedly deals with the ‘“‘other woman”’, 
her mother-in-law and her daughters, teaching 
them all a lesson. 

This Happy Brood, by R. F. Delderfield. 
2m. 5 f. Evans. Is. 9d. Well-constructed 
comedy in which the tables are turned on three 
grasping daughters. 

The Walrus and the Carpenters, by R. 7. 
Boswell. 4 m., 4f. Evans. 2s. Hilarious and wildly 
improbable farce of the difficulties of a young 
couple with his boss, her rich uncle, a dragon 
of a landlady and a live walrus in the bathroom. 
The Queen’s Winnowing, by Kathleen Bower. 
7 f. International One-Act Play Theatre. 2s. 4d. 
Verse fantasy in which Truth, Virtue and 
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Vice examine Queen Elizabeth’s soul before 
she passes to final Judgment. 

Selected One-Act Plays. Pitman. 7s. 64d: 
Contains: Duet with Dowagers, by Richard 
Tydeman. 3 m., 3 f., 1 boy, | girl. An amusing 
extravaganza set in the nineties. Death on the 
Line, by Eric Jones-Evans. 5 m. Based on a 
story by Dickens, an eerie play set in a lonely 
signal-box. For Valour, by Herbert Chown. 
3m., 5 f. An old working woman keeps her 
courage to the end of a hard life. Young Richard 
Whittington, by Vera I. Arlett. 4 m., 4 f. The 
Beggarman’s Bride, by E. Bruce Ashton. 2 m., 
could be played by women). 7 f. The last 
two are both costume comedies. 


New Plays Quarterly, No. 34. Quekett. 
Annual Subscription £1 (plays available separately). 
Contains: One-act plays at 2s. each, Little 
Joe Peck, by Norman Reid, 5 m., 4 f. An un- 
conventional piece, requiring imaginative 
staging. A Kiss for the Prince, by Derek Campbell 
3 m., 6 f. Costume play about Bonnie Prince 
Charlie. And Nellie Came Too! by Peggy Sim- 
mons. 3 m., 4 f. Family comedy. Sketch at 
ls. 6d., Unhand me, Squire! by Richard Tyde- 
man. About twelve characters of either sex. 
Burlesque melodrama. Three-act play at 5s. 4d., 
The Unhallowed Saint, by Stafford Byrne. 3 m., 
5 f. Set in a country vicarage. Comedy with 
serious undertones of a faked “‘Saxon”’ wall- 
painting in an old church. 


New Plays Annual for Women. No. 1. 
Quekett, 5s. This new publication contains 
five one-act plays of an unusually high stan- 
dard, a sketch and some short features on 
costume, make-up, etc. The Queen Dances, by L. 
du Garde Peach, 6 f., is a dramatic incident 
in the life of Mary, Queen of Scots. There 
Comes a Time, by T. C. Thomas and Anne 
Weale, 6 f., tells of the daughter of a Welsh 
prince killed in conflict with Edward I who has 
to choose between leading her father’s people 
into war, or dedication as a nun. A little-known 
piece of history makes a moving and dramatic 
play. The Garden, by Wilfrid Grantham, 7 f., 
is a religious fantasy where the Women 
of the New Testament appear in a dream. 
The Affairs of Madam Parpot, by Yves Cabrol, 
7 f., is a gay, fast-moving comedy of French 
peasants as the English like to imagine them. 
The Crocodile, by Delsie Darke, 5 f., is set in an 
“Academy for Young Ladies” in 1802. 
CATHERINE PRYNNE 


“Shakespeare’s Magic Circle” 








The Trial 
of Thomas 
Cranmer 


ANNE RIDLER 


This distinguished verse play was 
written to commemorate the 400th 
anniversary of Cranmer’s death. 
It was given its premiére on the 
Third Programme and later per- 
formed in St Mary’s, Oxford. 12/6 


FABER & FABER 








of knowledge. Whoever was Shakespeare used 
15,000 different words (or more) when no other 
writer in any language ever used as many as 
10,000; had considerable technical knowledge 


| of law and heraldry; had a professional sea- 


| 


} 


Mr. A. J. Evans writes: “In the review of | 


my book in the Autumn issue of DRAMA your 
reviewer says that I did not quote Jonson’s 
‘lL loved the Man and do honour to his memory 
... This is incorrect, for I quote this on 
page 142, together with the context Discoveries 


) 44.” Mr. Evans adds: 


“Whoever was Shakespeare was a genius. 
A genius is someone who makes inspired use 


man’s knowledge of ships and the sea; under- 
stood French, Italian and Latin and knew 
Northern Italy very well; added more new 
words to the English language than all the 
rest of the Elizabethans put together; had an 
astounding general knowledge—hawking, 
forestry, flowers, history, French politics, court 
life, the theatre, etc., etc. There is no end to 
his omniscience. 

Whatever the truth may be, it must meet 
all these facts. I have attempted to do so in 
my book.” 

Our Reviewer writes: 

“I apologise for the fact that brevity of 
writing led me into this statement which is 
untrue, though not altogether misleading. Mr. 
Evans does, in fact, quote this whole para- 
graph. He then, lightly skipping ‘I do honour 
his memory this side idolatry’, describes 


| Jonson’s account of Shakespeare as ‘damning 
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with faint praise’, and suggests that either it 
justifies a belief that the poet and the actor 
were not the same man, or else that Jonson 
wrote it at the express desire of Derby, to 
prove, falsely, that they were. Perhaps I may 
be forgiven if I became a little confused.” 


R.A.S. 








NOTES AND NEWS 


Remembering Ellen Terry 


Acting is the most ephemeral of the arts: 
and it is more difficult to perceive the person- 
ality of an actor, behind the many masks he 
puts on and takes off in each year of his life, 
than of any other artist. If Ellen ‘Terry’s per- 
sonality is unusually clear in the vision even 
who never saw her, perhaps it is 
because her memorial is abidingly personal 
and also annually theatrical. 

The house of her retirement, a small ‘Tudor 
cottage at Small Hythe, on the edge of the 
Kentish marshes, was preserved by her 
daughter Edith Craig and now belongs, as a 
touchingly personal museum, to the National 
Trust. Attached to it is a barn which ‘‘Edy” 
made into a 150-seat theatre, keeping its 
rusticity unimpaired while providing the 
necessary minimum of requirements for play- 
ing. Since Edy’s death in 1947 it has been 
administered by the Ellen Terry Fellowship 
of 100 invited members, with Edy’s friend 
Christopher St. John as its “‘elder statesman” 
and Sir Lewis Casson as its Chairman. 


of those 


On the Sunday in July nearest to the day 
of Ellen Terry’s death, the Fellowship  pre- 
sents a tribute her in the Barn Theatre 
before an invited audience its members. 
The Centenary of her first appearance on the 
stage inspired Clemence Dane to compile a 
narrative of her career, illustrated by very short 
extracts from the scenes she played in many 
of her most famous appearances. Margaret 
Webster and Audrey Cameron gathered to 
perform them a cast of such brilliance as one 
could not conceive seeing together again. 
The Cassons read the narration and set at 
once the note of a family tribute: the theatri- 
cal family honouring with its love a woman 
who was as generous and charming in heart 
as she was great on the stage. Accordingly, 
there was a family picnic of stars on the 
Kentish grass between rehearsal in the morning 
and performance in the afternoon. The 
audience then became as much a part of the 
family as the players. 

Two impressions stand out from this pro- 
gramme, besides a galaxy of fine cameos in 
the scenes. The first in the reiteration of the 
word “work”. To make the Terry charm 
register on the stage meant unremitting study. 
Her parts were read a thousand times, their 


to 
of 


background investigated, above all their 
characters created in every facet by her 
imagination: and with this went constant 


technical practice. Any excess of praise which 
might at moments seem to make the tribute 
cloying was balanced over and over again by 
that word ‘‘work’’. 

The other memory is of the ending of 
programme. After the final scene and 


the 
the 
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narrators’ reminder of her death in this simpie 
country place, a dim stage was revealed. In 
an alcove behind the half-drawn curtains 
stood a huge brass goblet of flowers, a grey 
shadow. Then from off-stage came the voice of 
John Gielgud: 

Fear no more the heat o’ the sun 

Nor the furious winter’s rages 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone and ta’en thy wages . . . 
As he spoke, the light on the flowers brightened 
till we saw their brilliant range of colours 
topped by clear scarlet gladioli: and every 
heart seemed drawn into those flowers, the 
consummation of nature and art to match 
Ellen Terry’s own: 

Quiet consummation have 

And renownéd be thy grave. 

E. Martin BROWNE 


Mr. Sexton of N.O.D.A. 


For twenty-eight years Arthur Sexton, first 
as Secretary and later as Director, gave his 
services to the National Operatic and Drama- 
tic Association, and even after his retirement 
from official duties in 1954 his wise advice and 
help were always available. His death on 
September 3rd is a great loss not only to the 
Association whose success today owes so much 
to his care, but to amateur theatre as a whole. 
Over many years N.O.D.A. has worked in 
close relationship with the League and all 
those who came into contact with Mr. Sexton 
will miss the warm friendly touch he brought 
to official business. The best tribute to his 
achievement is N.O.D.A. itself. 


The Oxford Playhouse Re-opens 


After a catalepsy of six months, the Oxford 
Playhouse has been revived by the enterprise 
of Mr. Frank Hauser, and we are told that 
it starts off upon ‘a firm financial footing,” 
thanks to help from private sources as well as 
from the Arts Council. The management pro- 
mise to deliver “‘new exciting vanguard plays,” 
and the programme announced for the next 
few months certainly bears out that promise: 
the second production will be Cocteau’s 
Knights of the Round Table, in a translation by 
W. H. Auden, followed by a new play by 
Peter Ustinov, and the world’s first production 
of The Numbered by Elias Canetti. It has long 
seemed probable that some such policy would 
provide the only hope of reviving University 
patronage of the Playhouse: all those who 
have seen with sorrow the indifference of 
Oxford as a whole to this delightful theatre, 
must fervently wish for the success of the 
enterprise. 

An audience which included many Oxford 
notables, and critics both metropolitan and 
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provincial, waited expectantly in the repainted 
theatre for the opening of Giraudoux’ Electra. 
It was enthusiastically received. Mr. Hauser 
had imported two actresses for the chief female 
parts who could not have been bettered. 
When I think of the character of Electra 
in future, I shall always remember the tense 
poise and scornful intelligent face of Mary 
Morris; and Catherine Lacey (who played the 
Clytemnestra of Sophocles’ play some five 
years ago in Saint-Denis’ production) gave 
an equally memorable portrayal of the sensual 
Queen, both pathetic and repellent. Girau- 
doux has introduced the Furies as_ three 
hateful ‘teen-agers, and employs a_ super- 
naturally-inspired beggar as Chorus: this part 
was excellently played by Frank Windsor, 
his powerful voice subdued to an old man’s 
slightly cracked but still clear utterance, 
except in one stentorian shout which caused 
the audience as well as Aegisthus to jump. 
It is a wordy play, and one cannot but feel 
how this modern psychological treatment has 
cheapened the myth. Yet the curiosity to find 
out what will become of the well-known story, 
and Giraudoux’ mastery of theatrical surprise, 
keep the audience attentive and often absorbed 
at any rate in a production as good as this 
one. It was a triumphant start to the new 
venture: may it continue as it has begun. 
ANNE RIDLER 


An American Play at Bristol 


Didactic theatre has been a constant theme 
with European playwrights ever since Diderot 
and Lessing considered the stage a moral 
platform. Many of Brecht’s Lehrstiicke certainly 
qualify for this dangerous category in which, 
unless dramatic genius makes everything 
plausible and entertaining, boredom plays 
first fiddle. The first production in this country 
by the Bristol Old Vic of Lamp at Midnight by 
Barrie Stavis has been most unkindly described 
by a few supposedly authoritative critics as a 
boring ‘‘educational”’ play. Since it is not quite 
so easy to emulate Shaw in a play of ideas, it 
was comforting to see a first night audience 
under the spell of a serious dramatic conflict. 
Written at the same time as Brecht’s Leben 
des Galilei, Barrie Stavis’s play also deals with 
Galileo’s pitiable disavowal of his scientific 
discoveries; but whereas Brecht is prone to 
justify the compromise-solution between 
thinker and authority, the American play- 
wright is more preoccupied by the moral con- 
flict of the man of science who does not know 
how to reconcile the truth of his discoveries 
with the absurd rigidity of ecclesiastical dogma. 
This is a trustworthy study of an appalling 
topic, and although some of the major scenes 
lack the psychological tension that would have 
made the main character more colourful, the 
poignancy of the dilemma is suggested with 
conviction and power. Unfortunately, John 
Moody’s production was too pedestrian for a 


sequence of tableaux which required the 
rhythm and imagination of a fresco in contin- 
uous movement. The only actor deserving 
praise in this otherwise youthful, adventurous 
but excessively exerted company was Peter 
O’Toole in the part of Pope Urban VIII. 
MIRON GRINDEA 


The Central School 


The Central School of Speech and Drama, 
at which so many of our leading actors and 
actresses have been trained, is to leave the 
Royal Albert Hall where it has been since 
it was founded by Miss Elsie Fogerty, C.B.E. 
fifty years ago. New premises have been secured 
at the Embassy Theatre, Swiss Cottage, and 
an £80,000 Appeal has been launched to 
adapt the theatre to the requirements of the 
School and build on an adjoining site. For full 
details of the Appeal please write to Dame 
Edith Evans, O.B.E., Golden Jubilee Fund, 
52 Hyde Park Gate, London, S.W.7. 


Theatre In The Round 


Anyone interested in contemporary trends in 
the theatre should support Mr. Stephen 


Joseph’s enterprise, the Studio Club, which is, 


I believe, the only professional company in 
London to experiment in arena production 

a form which has been widely developed in 
America, and shows the influence of radio and 
film techniques upon stage presentation. Mr. 


Joseph has pursued his project with singleness 


of purpose, and his company have had two 
successful summer seasons at the Library 
Theatre in Scarborough. On Sunday evenings 
in the winter they will give monthly perform- 
ances at the Mahatma Gandhi Hall in 
Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 

Mr. Joseph’s policy is to encourage new 
playwrights by presenting their plays in arena 
form. Admittedly the quality of the plays and 
performances has been uneven, but I have seen 
exciting and distinguished work in his arena, 
hall-marked always by sincerity and by the 
questing spirit which injects fresh life into our 
theatre. Performances have been well attended, 
but the press, while deploring the lack of new 
English playwrights, has given scant encourage- 
ment to this venture. The most recent pro- 
duction was a bold and stimulating adaptation 
in verse of Wuthering Heights by Jurneman 
Winch. This playwright, and two others, 
Margaret Turner and Richard Campton, 
whose work has also been presented by the 
Studio Theatre, first made contact with Mr. 
Joseph through a British Drama _ League 
course for playwrights. 

The Studio Theatre has presented plays 
by Pirandello, Steinbeck and others not seen 
in this country. Membership of the club costs 
only 5s. and members can be assured always 
of a stimulating evening’s entertainment. 

FRANCES MACKENZIE 








The Youth Theatre 


**Now all the youth of England is on fire’’. 
The familiar words had a new aptness in the 
Youth Theatre’s Henry V, their initial pro- 
duction given at the Toynbee Hall in Sep- 
tember. A company consisting of London 
schoolboys brought to the play freshness and 
enthusiasm; responding to Michael Croft’s 
sympathetic direction, they showed admirably 
the team spirit which is one of the aims of 
this newly formed theatre. With a simple, 
permanent set, and costumes lent by the Old 
Vic, the play moved at a good pace before a 
cyclorama on which lighting was used effect- 
ively to create both time and mood. In the 
large cast there were notably few weak spots. 
The crowd never ceased to be individuals 
while forming an integrated background, and a 
remarkable number of the speaking characters 
reached a high standard. Richard Hampton 
as the King had both fire and dignity, with a 
warming flash of old Prince Hal as he chaffed 
with his soldiers unrecognised in the night, 
Kenneth Farrington made of Fluellen a human 
and convincing Welshman, full of rich comedy. 
Perhaps one of the most memorable moments, 
out of many good stage pictures, was the 
thanksgiving after Agincourt, when the kneeling 
figures, led by the King, rose and marched 
slowly out, silhouetted against the sky, their 
swords held hilt upwards before them. The 
production was a fine start to the Youth 
Theatre’s enterprise, which by putting on 
plays during the school holidays designs to 
encourage young people’s interest in drama- 
an aim in which everyone will surely wish 
them success. 


CATHERINE PRYNNE 
The Shaw Society 
This Society, founded in 1941, seeks to 


promote a wider interest in and deeper 
understanding of the work of Bernard Shaw. 
It meets regularly, (usually at the National 
Book League, 7 Albemarle Street, W.1.) The 
annual subscription is £1 and the current 
programme is supplied gladly on request. The 
Society publishes The Shavian and Shavian 
Tracts. The sixty-four page Centenary Number 
of The Shavian is offered to readers of DRAMA at 
the special price of 2/6. Please write to 
45 Steeplestone Close, London, N.18. 


Blackwood Little Theatre 


Drama enthusiasts abound in the Welsh 
valleys, but none has persevered more unswerv- 
ingly than Mrs. Charlotte Powell, the General 
Secretary of Blackwood Dramatic Society. In 
her twenty-five years of organising and pro- 
ducing plays she has set a very high standard 
which has won the company many awards. In 
1949 they were able to buy a former Methodist 
Church and after years spent in reconditioning 
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and in raising over £3,000 for materials ard 
equipment, this has at last become a 350-seat 
Little Theatre for the entertainment of the 
Monmouthshire valley. Mrs. Powell produced 
Anastasia for the opening (May 31st—June 2nd) 
and the programme of the first season includes 
Edward My Son, Book of the Month, The Sanie 
Sky and Playbill. There are also talks and social 
evenings. We wish Blackwood great success in 
its new theatre; and we are glad to hear from 
Mrs. Powell that the many courses and Con- 
ferences of the British Drama League which 
she has attended and at which she is now a 
familar figure have been an annual baptism 
of inspiration and determination to work for 
higher standards. 


Young Playwright’s Success 


Somerset County Drama Committee does a 
great deal to help new dramatists and it is 
encouraging to hear that one of them, Mr. 
Kenneth Janes of Glastonbury, has been 
awarded a Rockefeller Fellowship to study 
playwriting for a year under Professor John 
Gassner at Yale University. Mr. Janes began 
his studies there last September and his own 
play Deep Flows the River, on the subject of the 
colour bar, was the first to be read and dis- 
cussed by the Drama Department. 


The Australian Climate 


Australian weather runs to extremes, with 
alternations of drought and flood. And since 
one purpose of playing is “to show the very 
age and body of the time his form and pres- 
sure” these climatic conditions are reflected in 
Australian theatre. 

The Louis Esson one-acter of 1911, Dead 
Timber, which heralded the appearance on the 
boards of indigenous “other theatre’, and 
Betty Roland’s Touch of Silk, a full-length play 
of the twenties which until 1955 might have 
been picked out as the best to be written here, 
are both plays of drought. By contrast, Eunice 
Hanger’s Flood, which won third prize in last 
year’s play competition and has already been 
performed by Brisbane Twelfth Night Theatre 
and Hobart Repertory, has a background in 
keeping with the climate of the fifties. 

When the Queen toured Australia, the 
world heard of Grafton almost submerged. 
These floods on the eastern seaboard were 
recurrent during the first half of this decade, 
but latterly flooding has been inland. 

In May, when I went to Deniliquin for the 
first Riverina Drama Festival, this beautiful 
plain country was bathed in iced sunshine. 
The Deniliquin Drama Club, with a theatre 
of its own high above the river bank, played 
host to its neighbours within a hundred-mile 
radius on either side of the Murray in a most 
successful meeting. Plans were made for a 
Week-end Drama School by way of a follow-up 
but when in midwinter the Edward River 
rose alarmingly we listened to the wireless and 
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wondered whether it might have to be aban- 
doned. However, it was duly held, September 
21-23, and the Tutor-in-charge reports, 
“Enthusiasm was wonderful and consistent.” 

Wagga, where the first Australian B.D.L. 
Festival took place in 1938, had to cancel its 
1956 Festival in July because of floods, and 
also to postpone a plan for getting a tutor up 
from Melbourne once a week to give training 
in production. 

In northern N.S.W., in co-operation with the 
University of New England and B.D.L. (Aust.) 
the local broadcasting stations pioneered a 
first One-Act Play Festival for the New 
England area. The Drama Tutor who had 
been working in New England during the 
first term this year went up from Sydney at 
week-ends to help the University team with 
Hedda Gabler, their entry for the Inter-’ Varsity 
Festival at Hobart in August. 

August was a month made notable by the 
opening of new theatres in two Australian 
capitals—the Perth National Theatre on the 
22nd with Teahouse of the August Moon, and 
the Melbourne Little Theatre on the 24th 
with Tiger at the Gates. For forty years Australia 
has been losing theatres, but now the tide has 
turned. In Perth the theatre will be shared by 
professionals and amateurs and has some 
financial backing from the State Government. 
Melbourne’s acquisition of an ideal Little 
Theatre is the coping stone of twenty-five 
years’ work in the cause of good theatre 
under the leadership of Brett Randall. 

E. M. TILpEsLey 


Strand Depot in Darlington 

To provide a better and cheaper service to 
the operatic and dramatic societies in North- 
umberland, Durham, Cumberland, West- 
morland and the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
Strand Electric’s Manchester Branch has 
opened a depot at 26 Northgate, Darlington, 
Tel. 67350) where standard lighting equipment 
will be available for hire, and Cinemoid, 
Gelatine, Lamps and a limited stock of lan- 
terns, will be held for purchase. 

The Depot is under the supervision of Mr. 
Philip Rose and operated by Mr. Ronald 
Warburton, both enthusiasts with a real under- 
standing of the problems of amateurs. 


Morris Angel & Son 


The telephone number of these well-known 
costumiers is Temple Bar 5678 (5 lines), not 
3687 as stated in our Autumn issue. 





COSTUMES 
15/- a week 


10 DIAL LANE 
DOWNEND, GLOS. 
Tel. BRISTOL 652656 
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REPERTORY ENTERPRISE 


Some of the plays recently given their premiére by 

Repertory Companies. Compiled from material made 

available by Spotlight Casting Directory. 

Croypon Grand Theatre. Time for Play, by 
Kenneth Woollard. 7 m., 5 f. 

DuNDEE Repertory Co. Next to No Wife, by 
Charles Campbell Gairdner and C. B. Pul- 
man. 3 m., 3 f. James Bridie Memorial 
prize-winning play. 

FOLKESTONE Leas Pavilion. Foreign Body, by 
A. P. Dearsley and Peter Walter. 6 m., 3 f. 
Comedy drama of a modern Scarlet 
Pimpernel. 

Guascow Citizens Theatre. These Our Actors, 
by J. B. Priestley. 6 m., 4 f. Back stage 
setting. 

GuILDFoRD Theatre Co. The Darling Set, by 
Douglas Rae. 3 m., 5 f., 2 sets. Drama of an 
actress’s love for a young stage-manager. 
On the Sunny Side, by Helge Krog. 4 m., 3 f. 
Comedy. 

LEATHERHEAD Repertory Co. His and Hers, by 
Fay and Michael Kanin. 8 m., 4 f. Ameri- 
can comedy of divorced playwrights with 
the same idea for a play. 

OvpuHaM Repertory Co. For Those in Peril, by 
Marjorie Squires. 7 m., 4 f. A play of 
human interest set in a seamen’s mission. 

RicHMOND Repertory Co. A Kiss for Anne, by 
Sheila Westall. 5 m., 6 f. 

SHEFFIELD Playhouse. A Picture of Autumn, by 
N. C. Hunter. 6 m., 4 f. 

WOLVERHAMPTON Grand Theatre. Our Wife, 
by Leslie Sands. 5 m., 4 f. 

WortTHING Repertory Co. Family Tree, by 
Richard Buckle. 4 m., 3 f. Comedy of an 
aristocratic family who find unexpected 
flaws in their ancestry. Mister Lear, by 
Robin Maugham. 5 m., 5 f. The “Lear” 
situation treated as a modern comedy. 


Lecture-Room for Hire 

The British Drama League is prepared to 
let, at a moderate hire charge, the excellent 
lecture-room in No. 10 Fitzroy Square. Apply 
to the Secretary. 


Drama—Special Issues 

Shaw Memorial Number: Dr. Gilbert 
Murray, Sir Lewis Casson, Clifford Bax, 
Geoffrey Whitworth and Sir Barry Jackson. 2s. 

Autumn 1956 issue: Six letters from Shaw 
to Dr. Gilbert Murray, and an assessment of 
Shaw by William Archer. Is. 6d. 

Winter 1946 issue: Shaw on _ Harley 
Granville-Barker. 3s. 6d. 
Bind Your Copies 

Readers of DRAMA can preserve their copies 
by using Easibind, a self-binder made to hold 
twelve copies. Easy to use; copies can be 
inserted or extracted at will. Price 10s. 6d. 
(or $1.50) from Drama, 9 Fitzroy Square, W.1. 
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BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE ACTIVITIES 


‘“Nescafe”’ Festival Awards 


Entrants in the twenty-fifth National Festival 


will learn with pleasure that the scheme of 


Awards introduced last season to Finalists at 
Divisional, Area and — levels is to be 
continued during 1956/5 

Chis time the donor is ie Nestlé Company, 
in the name of whose product “‘Nescafé” the 
new Awards are made. 

Designed again to assist companies to bear 
the burdens of expense arising from their 
promotion to later stages of the Festival, the 
Awards—symbolised by a special voucher 
presented at each Final along with a Certificate 
of Merit from the League—will be scaled as 
follows:—Divisional Finalists, £10; Area 
Finalists, £20; National Finalists, £25. Thus 
every company reaching the Finals of the 
Festival at the Scala Theatre, London, on 





June 22nd, will receive a total contribution of 


£55 towards the costs of presentation. 
The League is particularly happy that 
these Awards are to be made during the 


Jubilee year of the Festival, marking yet an- 


other step in the continued development of a 
still flourishing national event. 


Encouragement For Playwrights 


Entries for the Festival of Original Full- 
Length Plays, now entering its fourth season, 
have hitherto been limited in number. They 
are, however, likely to increase during the 
next year, owing to the generosity and interest 
of the Charles Henry Foyle Trust. 

The Trust, which arranges its own annual 
Play Competition—in which new plays pre- 
sented by approved theatre groups are judged 
in manuscript—now recognises success in the 
League’s Festival as a qualification of entry 


for its own Award. Moreover, by provision of 


a small grant, the Trust enables the League to 
undertake direct payment of adjudication fees 


in this Festival—a considerable saving to 
entrant societies. 
Already three entries are in hand for the 


new season—one from the Taunton Thespians 
(already seen by John Izon, the adjudicator) 
and two from the London area. Particulars 
of the Festival, which are being sent to all 
members, can be obtained from the Festival 
Secretary at the League’s Headquarters. 


Success of Competition Play 


A play entered in the first B.D.L. Festival 
of Original Full-length Plays in 1953, Snake 
in the Grass by Maurice McLaughlin, had its 
first professional production in Liverpool in 
October. Adrian Stanley, who judged the 
Festival, directed the play, which is scheduled 
for the West End in the spring. 


I 
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Summer Schools, 1956 


People sometimes ask why the ‘Training 
Department so seldom rehearses one-act plays 
at its Summer Schools, but usually chooses 
extracts from full-length plays. The answer is 
simple. It is very difficult to find one-act plays 
of sufficient interest and quality to be used as 
teaching material. 

This year’s Schools, however, worked 
entirely on little-known one-act plays. Among 
them was Exercise Conflict a dramatic anthology 
by Donald FitzJohn. This is an effective and 
very moving documentary on the subject of 
war and peace. It has a large cast and plays 
for about 20 minutes. There was also The 
What D’ye Call It, a one-act farce by John Gay, 
the author of The Beggar’s Opera, and in a 
sense the forerunner of it. It is a play within a 
play and has a large cast of villagers, who are 
supposed to be presenting it for the enter- 
tainment of the local Squire in his great Hall. 
To the best of my knowledge it has not been 
performed since 1713, when it had its original 
production. It plays for about 40 minutes with 
songs, or about 30 minutes without music. 
Both these plays can be obtained in typescript 
from the B.D.L. 

The other unusual plays were ‘Tennessee 
Williams’s Lord Byron’s Love Letter (3 f{., 1 m.) 
and Pirandello’s The Other Son (6 f., 3 m.). All 
these plays would be useful for societies 
looking for something different. 

FRANCES MACKENZIE 


Pioneers from Overseas 


Two visitors are at present in this country 
on a year’s course to study at first hand the 
amateur theatre and drama in schools. They 
are pioneers in a new experiment which the 
Training Department has been asked to 
undertake. 

Dr. Elisabeth Ahrens from'Géttingen Univer- 
sity, a British Council scholar, and Miss Fran 
Averett, a Fulbright Scholar from Washington 
University, arrived in September. Until the end 
of the year they will be studying educational 
drama, paying visits to Infant and Junior 
Schools and Children’s Theatres. They will 
also be seeing work in rural and industrial areas. 
In the New Year a study will be made of theatre 
groups, ranging from small village societies 
and Women’s Institutes to Little Theatres. 
The students will conclude their year by 
attending the League’s Full-Time Course for 
Producers. 

Other students. are joining in the scheme 
for one term only. At present one is here from 
Southern Rhodesia and she will be joined at 
Christmas by a student from the U.S.A. and 
possibly one from tndia. F.M. 




















An Event in Publishing! 


The publishers of NEW PLAYS QUARTERLY introduce some- 
thing original and inexpensive 


Number One of 

















NEW PLAYS ANNUAL 
FOR WOMEN 


Over 100 pages including five new one-act plays with non-male 
casts. All by authors who have been represented in the FINAL of 
the National Festival of Community Drama. 


| L. du Garde Peach, Wilfrid Grantham, T. C. Thomas and 
Anne Weale, Delsie Darke and Yves Cabrol. 


Also, a minidrama about SPACEWOMEN. Designs for Seven 
Costumes in One. How to Make a Mime. Make-up Chart. Articles. 
Ten contributors. 


ORDER NOW 5/4d. post paid 
ONE EDITION ONLY 
s 
Represented ten times in eight years in B.D.L. and S.C.D.A. Finals 
NEW PLAYS QUARTERLY 
The only journal in the world solely devoted to plays 


In the issue No. 35 are the 3-act play ““Man in a Million’’, three 
one-act plays and a potted pantomime 


By subscription £1 yearly 
HUGH QUEKETT Ltd, 35 Dover St., London, W.|! 
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ADAM 
INTERNATIONAL REVIEW 
The literary monthly edited by 
MIRON GRINDEA 
A few remaining copies of issues devoted 

to the theatre: 
No. 187 The Italian Theatre 
and Cinema 
August Strindberg 
Centenary Tributes by 
G.B.S. André Gide, 
Cocteau, Thornton 
Wilder, and many others 7/6 
No. 200 The aims of poetic 
drama by T. S. Eliot 10/6 
No. 214 A Christopher Fry issue 7/6 


na 


No. 19 


No. 216 Jean-Louis Barrault 7/6 
No. 237 Dylan Thomas Mem- 
orial 10/6 


No. 250 EMILE VERHAEREN issue 7/6 
No. 253 Modern French Theatre 5/6 
No. 254 Bertolt Brecht issue 5/6 
“This truly international review, an excellent 
magazine.”” The Observer. 

“Unlike anything else in London or Paris.” 
The Author. 

Annual Subscriptions £1 :10:0 


Available from 


28 Emperors Gate, London, S.W.7 











SUCCESSFUL 
ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR WOMEN 


New Releases:- Price Is. 6d. 

“TO SEE OURSELVES...’ Country 
Comedy for 5 women. 

“THE HELP COMMITTEE TRY AGAIN” 
Farc. Sketch for 5 women (sequel to the 
ever-popular “The Help Committee’) 


Established Successess- price ts. 6d. 
“THE HELP COMMITTEE” Farce. Sketch. 4 w. 
“THE SERMON” Village Comedy. 5 w. 
*“*THE PAYING GUEST” Comedy Thriller 4 w. 
“SURPRISE PACKET” Exciting Comedy 5 w. 
“PROOF OF THE PUDDING” Kitchen 
Comedy 6 w. 
“IN THE SOUP” Comedy Thriller 7 w. 
*“*MAIDS TO MEASURE” Farce 7 w. 
“BOWS AND BELLS” Farc. Sketch 2 w. 
“POOR GEORGE” Village Comedy 5 w. 
“SUNSET HOME” Drama 4 w. 
and 
“QUINTET” Mono/Duologues for Women 
Price 2s. 6d. 


Available from: 
KENYON HOUSE PRESS 
Kenyon House, Alexander Street, 
LONDON, W.2 


(Single appro. copies 1/ each, post paid (not 
“QUINTET”.) 























THE PLEASANT 
FACED LADY 


By H. G. MACLAURIN 


(5 men, 7 women | set) 


There has been a tremendous growth 
all over the British Isles of Church 
Amateur Dramatic Societies, and Youth 
Drama Groups. This play has been 
specially written for them by an ex- 
perienced and_ successful Playwright, 
whose plays have now had over 800 
productions, at home and abroad. There 
are 4 Adults and 8 Teenagers in the play. 


Send for Approval Copy. 


YORKSHIRE PLAY BUREAU 
20 Bank Street, Sheffield, | 














N. J. FISHLOCK’S 


DARK COTTAGE 


(one set; 5f., 3m.) 


is straight drama, with a leaven of 
humour and an element of who-dun-it 
in the last act. It has already been 
successfully produced all over the 
British Isles, including Aberdeen, Bel- 
fast, Brighton, Liverpool, Norwich, 
Reading, Rochdale, Durham and N. 
London. 


PRESS COMMENTS: 
planned and constructed well-defined, 
believable characters . . . a potency and gleam 
of dialogue . . . the whole plot has an intriguing 
complexity . . . excellent curtains... an 
extremely stageable play, which deserves to be 
widely performed.” 


meticulously 


For reading script on loan 
send 6d. stamps to:— 


N. J. FISHLOCK 


86 Hartley Down, Purley, Surrey 
(UPLands 8508) 




















Before you decide on your next play, 
HAVE YOU READ 
FRANK RENNIE’S 


“Will I do?” 


Hilarious 3-Act Comedy of the Amateur 
and Professional Stage. | set, 4 m., 4 f. 
“Never have | paid royalties with greater 


pleasure.”"—Harris Green, Liverpool P.O. 
Stock Exchange Players. 


NOW IT’S YOUR TURN 





If your next production is to be a 3-Act 
Thriller— 


BE SURE YOU READ 


“Full Circle” 


by FRANK RENNIE 
| set, 4m., 4f. 


Available after its successful run starring 
VALENTINE DYALL 





FRANK RENNIE’S 
NEW FARCICAL COMEDY 


“Fiddlers 
Three” 


Just released for Amateur presentation 
2 sets, 4 m., 4f. 


“‘An amusing farce which is likely to have 
a strong appeal.’’—The Stage. 





—= 
ALL ENQUIRIES TO: 


VINCENT SHAW 


34, 36, WARDOUR STREET, W.| 
GER.: 1135, 5971 


Reading Copy of any of the above plays 
sent on 14-day loan on the receipt of 
10d. postage 








OPINION 


(says ‘“‘ Amateur Stage’’) 


THE KILLER DIES TWICE by Lynne Reid 
Banks. 4m. 4w. Three Acts. 

‘The play has several necessary qualities of the 
good stage thriller—a manageable quantity of 
suspects, constantly shifting suspicion, ac.ion 
without confusion and a final twist to the counter- 
twist. Add to that the chance of an original and 
attractive setting to design and the play should 
reach the short list if you are considering thrillers.” 


MAD ABOUT MEN by Peter Blackmore. 5m. 
ow. Three Acts. 

“While ‘Miranda’ started life as a play, later to 
win notoriety as a film, this sequel has undergone 
the reverse process. The adaptation is skilful 
and is entirely acceptable as a stage comedy. 
While the casting types range from sophisticate to 
Mummerset it would prove the safest proposition 
with a company already tried and tested in light 
comedy.” 


THIS YEAR—NEXT YEAR by Lionel Brown. 
4m. 7w. Three Acts. 

“From a quiet opening which suggests a play of 
more common family complications over money 
and career problems, this develops into an 
exciting murder play in which the interest lies 
not in getting to know who has done the murder 
but in how she will get out of it and how an 
innocent person will escape the net that seems to 
be enveloping him.” 


ALL IN A ROW by Lynne Reid Banks 6m. 5w 

Three Acts. 

“To tell you that Hilary Hobart must retire 
rather earlier than was expected, and that the 
happy settlement of his five daughters thereby 
becomes urgent is to give no idea of this raptur- 
ously funny comedy of a pleasantly daft family. 

[he wonder is that while the author seems so 
near to offering a farce around recognised comic 
types, we have instead a play which is at one and 
the same time delightful, nonsensical and warm- 
hearted.” 


APPOINTMENT IN EDEN by Elma Verity 
and Vera Allen. llw. Three Acts. 

“It is a pleasant play in which the people are 
more kindly and co-operative than they are in 
real life and even the serpent that creeps into this 
happy Eden is only a small worm that makes 
little impression. The sentimental ending is in 
keeping with a play which most all-women 
groups will love to do and in which game of make- 
believe all audiences will love to join.” 


Plays are sent on Approval 
FREE ON APPLICATION 


New Supplement to “Plays and their Plots” 
giving full details of the above and other new 


“DEANE’S” 


31 Museum Sireet, London, W.C.1 
Tel.: MUSeum 3183. LANgham 7111. 



































EVANS 


A KIND OF FOLLY 


3m. Sf. Owen Holder 
MURDER STORY 

6 m., 3 f. Ludovic Kennedy 
THE ARCHERS 

6 m., 6 f. Mason and Webb 
MURDER MISTAKEN 

2 m., 4f. Janet Green 


WHO IS SYLVIA? 

6 m., 7 f. (or less) Terence Rattigan 

TO DOROTHY, A SON 

5 m., 3 f. (or less) Roger MacDougall 

WE MUST KILL TONI 

3 m., 21. Tan Stuart Black 

THE NEST EGG 

5m. 3f. Harold Brooke and 
Kay Bannerman 


A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE 
(arr. Paul Dehn) 


8 m., 7 f. Oscar Wilde 
JINNY MORGAN 
5 m., 4 f. Howard Spring 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR 

4m., 4f. Arnold Ridley 

FIT FOR HEROES 

4m., 3f. Harold Brooke and 
Kay Bannerman 

THE MARTINS’ NEST 

5 m., 2 f., 1 boy 

DARK SUMMER 


Joan Morgan 


1 m., 4 f. Wynyard Browne 
CRANFORD 

2. ot. arr. Martyn Coleman 
JOB FOR THE BOY 

4m., 3f. Dennis Driscoll 


THE BAD SAMARITAN 
Sak, ot. William Douglas Home 





PLAYS 


ANGELS IN LOVE 


5 m., 4f. Hugh Mills 
THE DASHING WHITE 
SERGEANT 

4m, 2f. Gairdner & Pilcher 


THE POLICEMAN AND THE 
LADY 
4m., 4 f. Hack forth-Jones 
THE HOLLY AND THE IVY 
4m., 4f. Wynyard Browne 
THE SAME SKY 
4 m., 5 f., 2 boys Yvonne Mitchell 
TREASURE ON PELICAN 
6 m., 3 f. J. B. Priestley 
FOOL’S PARADISE 
Tm, Ff. Hugh Ross Williamson 
DOCTOR MORELLE 
6m., 3 Tf. Ernest Dudley and 
Arthur Watkyn 

THE NOBLE SPANIARD 
4m., 5f. W. Somerset Maugham 
THE MAN IN GREY 
4m., 3 f., 1 juv. arr. Charles & Toy 
CORINTH HOUSE 
1 m., 6f. Pamela Hansford Johnson 
MACADAM AND EVE 
3m., 3 f. Roger MacDougall 
SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES 
6 m., 5 f., and extras 

G. & M. Hackforth-Jones 


A CRADLE OF WILLOW (4/6) 
7m.,3f., and extras Dorothy Wright 
NORTHANGER ABBEY (6/-) 


7 m., 6 f., and extras 
DEAR MURDERER 


arr. Thea Holme 


5m... 3 f. St. John L. Clowes 
TOAD IN THE HOLE 
5'm., 6 f. Maurice McLoughlin 


WOMEN OF TWILIGHT, 11 f., Sylvia Rayman 


Single copies 5|- except where otherwise stated. Postage 4d. extra. 


Reading copies 1s. each title with order. 
Interleaved producer's copies, price 10s. 6d., available direct from the Publishers only 


Complete list of full-length and one-act plays available free on application. 


EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telegrams: BYRONITIC WESTCENT, LONDON 


Telephone: MUSEUM 8521 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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“STRICTLY BUSINESS” 


New Comedy Hit by ROSEMARY WEST. Single set. 3 acts. 3 men, 5 women (and 
2 extras, men or women.) 

“First-class fun throughout”. “Good as a tonic.” “*A rollicking comedy.” “Excellent 
acting parts.” ““The applause showed the audience's delight.” 


PLAYS BY WILFRED MASSEY. 3 Acts. Single sets. 
Over 22,000 perfs. in Brit. Isles, Australia, U.S.A. and Continent: 
Men. Women: 








**SUCH THINGS HAPPEN.”’ Comedy-Mystery. 5 5 
“TILL FURTHER ORDERS.”’ Comedy-Farce. 4 6 
*“‘THE FEMININE TOUCH.”’ Comedy. 3 6 
“LEAP IN THE DARK.”’ Comedy-Mystery. 4 7 
“THE YOUNGER END.”’ Comedy. a 7 
“JOHN MARLOW’S PROFESSION.” Thriller. 4 5 
*ISN’T LIFE DULL?”’’ Comedy-Mystery. 3 6 

FEE: On sliding-scale, from £1 : 1 :0 to £4:4:0. Gam Ie) 


BOOKS: Complete Acting Editions, with Author’s Production Notes, 4/— (postage 
4d. extra), or 3 titles on reading-loan for 7$d. stamps. 


Wilfred Massey 


9, Wedslfield’ Read, Beaconsfield. (Bucks) 


























“THE OWNER OF REDFIELDS” 


A Drama for Nine Women, in one set. 4/3 
Messrs. Samuel French Ltd. 


IN SCRIPT FORM 


“THE OWNER OF REDFIELDS” 


(The Repertory edition for 5 f. and 4 m.) 
“A tense, exciting story—with plenty of excellent humour.’’—The Stage. 


“LIVE AND LET LOVE’ 


A new Three-Act Comedy for Nine Women, in one set. 4/2 
Stacey Publications. 


“CANDIED PEEL” (7.5m) 42 
“BED OF ROSES” (51.4m.) 4/- 
“MURDER OUT OF TUNE?” 651.3m.) 3/8 
“PITFALL” (414.3m) 42 
“THE PAPER CHAIN” (43m. 4/2 


(Messrs. S. French) 


Reading copies of all plays on loan on application ONLY TO 
Falkland L. Cary, “Hallands”, Fleet, Hants, 


with 6d. each in stamps for the published plays, or | /- each for the one in script form. 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 


TAGE CURTAINS for hire. 22 Orford Road 
Walthamstow. Coppermill 1598. 
HESSIAN (canvas) 72 in. wide, 3/- yard, suitable for 
flats. Bleached calico, 36 in. wide, 1/6 yard. Send 
o —— Benfield’s Lid., 3 Villiers Road, London, 
N.W.2. 





A=" RS and even professionals (preferably under 
30), who have not lost all spirit of adventure, interested 


in discussing formation of THEATRE COMPANY with 
mobile theatre travelling home and abroad please write 
to Box 518. 


LEONARD'S Plays: C.D: 123 Heythorp Street, South 
fields, London, S.W.18: Commercial Duplicating and 
typing. Plays (booklet 8in. x 6in.): Reasonable charges. 
Please send MS for quotation. 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


HE Amateur Theatre 5 minutes from the Bank 
Aldgate East Station) Public Performances. BIS: 3633 





os 
Ready for the Festivals 
Plays by KATHLEEN BOWER 
“The Queen’s Winnowing” 
A new one-act Morality Verse Play for 7 f. 
“Rosemary for a Queen” 
The popular Tudor play for 6 f. 
“Hook, Line & Sinker” 
A Comedy. 3 m., 3 f. (Both County Winners) 
“Touch But the Hem” 
Specially suitable for Church and Youth Groups. 
4m., lf 
Available on Hire. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ONE-ACT PLAY THEATRE 


254 Alexandra Park Road, London, N.22 




















LEONARD’S PLAYS 


NEW THREE-ACT PLAYS 


AUNT FROM AMERICA (4m. 3w.) 
by Yvonne Langley (C) 

IT STARTED WITH BREAKFAST 
(4m. 6w.) by Len Jones (C) 

Rep. premiere OLDHAM: “Had em rolling in 
aisles.” 

THE END OF THE VILLAGE 
(5m. 5w. by John Bertram (C) 

NEVER THE SAME AGAIN (5m. 
7w. by Alida L. Richardson 


A North Country Drama: 3/6 or Reading 
copies 9d. each. 


NEW ONE-ACT FESTIVAL PLAY 


WASHTUB WEDDING (5m. 6w.) 
Comedy by Len Jones 
Buxton Festival Winner, 1956. 1/6 or 6d. 
reading fee. 
Free Catalogue of | and 3 Act Plays 

(a) Mixed, (b) All-Women 

From: 

LEONARD’S PLAYS, LE/DL, 


123 Heythorp Street, Southfields, 
London, S.W.18 




















EVANS PLAYS 


Latest One Act Titles 
CINDERELLA REVISITED 
A short, and very simple, forty-minute 
pantomime specially written for an all- 
women cast of nine (plus extras) telling 
the story of Cinderella “‘twenty years 
after,” (2/-). 

Words by ADELA NEWTON 
Music by Hitpa Cocketrt (Piano only) 

5 


FAREWELL, POTS AND PANS 
Tf. 1s. 9d. Gattey and Moore 
THE BRIDES OF BEGERIN 


12f (1/9) Ned Gethings 
THE WALRUS AND THE 
CARPENTERS 

4m 4f (2/-) R. J. Boswell 
FORK UP 

4m 5f (1/9) Ivor Brown 


THIS HAPPY BROOD 
2m 5f (1/9) R. F. Delderfield 
LOVE AT THE BUS STOP 


2m 9f (1/6) James L. Hodson 
THE YOUNG HUSSAR 

5m 2f (1/6) Sudermann 
FINAL AT FURNELL 

3m If (1/9) Willis Hall 
MURDER WITHOUT MALICE 
3m 3f (1/6) Roy Plomley 
LAST JUDGMENT 

6m 5f (1/6) John Tully 
WOMAN ALIVE 

3m 3f (1/6) John Tully 
HAIR DO 

7f (1/6) Dennis Driscoll 


THE PETITION 
4m 3f Ijuv. (1/6) 


Postage on single copies 2d. extra. 


Margot Bryant 


Also, in one volume :— 


FIVE ONE-ACT PLAYS 


by 
Wolf Mankowitz 
5s. net plus 4d. postage 
COMPLETE LIST OF FULL-LENGTH AND 


ONE ACT PLAYS WITH SYNOPSES AND 
ALL PARTICULARS FREE FROM: 


EVANS BROTHERS LTD. 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, 
RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, W.C.1 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
COLLEGE OF DRAMATIC ART 


(Recognised by the Scottish Education Department as a 
Central Institution) 





Patron : 
Her Majesty Queen EvizasetH THe Queen MoTHER 
Principa' : 
Henry HAvVERGAL 
M.A. (Oxon.), B.Mus. (Edin.) 
Hon. R.A.M. 


Full-Time Professional & Teachers’ Course 


The curriculum includes classes in: Acting, Production, 
Voice Production, Diction, Phonetics, Verse and Choral 
Speaking, Mime, Improvisation, Fencirg, Dancing, 
Singing, Broadcasting, Make-up, Stage Management, 
Scenic Design and Construction, Property-making, etc. 

The University of Glasgow provides a special course for 
students of the College which includes lectures on Poetics, 
Dramatic Theory and the History of Drama and 
Theatrical Representation. 

The Citizens’ Theatre gives valuable professional help. 
Teacher students are given opportunities of teaching under 
supervision in their Third Year. On the satisfactory 
conclusion of this course, students may be presented for 
the following awards: — 

DIPLOMA in DRAMATIC ART 
DIPLOMA in SPEECH and DRAMA 
CERTIFICATE in DRAMATIC STUDIES 
(awarded by the University) 
The Session consists of three terms, each of 12 weeks. 


Director : 
Coutn CHANDLER 


Prospectus and particulars from John B. Morrison 
Secretary, St. George’s Place, Glasgow, C.2. 





GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
of MUSIC and DRAMA 


Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London) 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.+ 


PRINCIPAL: 


EDRIC CUNDELL, c.8.8., HON. R.A.M., F.G.8.M. 


FULL-TIME EDUCATION IN MUSIC 
OR DRAMATIC ART OR PART-TIME 
TUITION IN SINGLE SUBJECTS 


Art, Speech, Public 
In addition to private 


Training is given in Dramatic 
Speaking and all Musical Subjects. 
lessons, which form the basis of instruction, there are 
classes for Mime and Movement, Verse Speaking, 
Microphone Technique, etc. The School remains open 
in the evening for those requiring part-time tuition. 

The Ministry of Education acknowledges the Three 
Years’ Speech and Drama Teachers’ Course _—e to 
the Teachers’ Diploma of Associateship (A.G.S.M.) 
For the purposes of the Burnham Scale this Diploms 
entitles its holders to Qualified Teacher Status. 

Che Prospectus may be obtained, from the 
Secretary, Eric H. Day, M.A. 


post free, 








WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


(Recognised by the Ministry of Education) 
Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 





FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Concentration on the Practical side of the Theatre 
All students perform to an audience with make-up 
and appropriate costume from their first term. 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 


STUDENTS ACCEPTED 
JAN., MAY, SEPT. 





For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREemantle 2958) 








The Birmingham School 
of Speech Training 
and Dramatic Art 


eae: by the Ministry of Education as an 
ient Training College) 


Church i... Edgbaston, Birmingham 15 
Telephone: EDGbaston 3424 


PAMELA CHAPMAN 
IRENE MAWER 


1. Full-time Training Courses for the Teaching 
of Speech and Drama and for the Stage. 
2. Part-time Adult Evening Courses in all 
subjects. 
3. Public Speaking Courses. 
Training includes private tuition, classes and 
lectures in Voice Production, Effective Speech, 
Public Speaking, Remedial Speech, Theory and 
Psychology of Teaching, Acting and Theatre 
Technique, Dramatic Rehearsal, Improvisation, 
Mime, Creative Drama, Theory and Practice of 
Play Production, Period Movement and Historical 
Deportment, Verse and Choral Speaking, Micro- 
phone Technique, English Literature, History of 
Drama and the Theatre. 


Principal: 
Senior Tutor and Lecturer: 


Students coached for L.R.A.M. and all Diploma 
Examinations. 


Additional activities: The Apex Theatre Club, 

Apex Children’s Theatre, Apex Choral Speaking 

Group, Travelling Theatre Group, Lecture- 

Recitals, Vacation Courses, and Demonstration 

Teams visiting Schools, Colleges, etc. 

Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained 
from the Secretary. 
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The New Era Academy of Drama and Music 
17 CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.! (Lomdom) Ltd Telephone: Langham 1320 


Patrons: Maurice Codner, r.p.s.; Frank O. Salisbury, C.v.0., LL.D., R.I., R.P.S.: 
Augustus John, 0.M.; Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.B.£., HON.LL.D.; FloraRobson, C.B.E.; 
Claire Luce; D. G. E. Hall, M.a., D.Ltrt.; W. Macqueen-Pope 


STAGE TRAINING COURSE — Evening Classes and Private Lessons 
SPEECH TRAINING for Stage, Screen, Radio and Public Platform 
RECORDING AND MICROPHONE TECHNIQUE with special emphasis 
on the training of PRESENTERS FOR COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 
PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS IN SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(held in London and over 60 Provincial centres) 














THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(Diploma accepted by the Ministry of Education for Qualified Teacher Status) 


The College offers training for both teaching and the stage. Tuition is given by a staff 
of specialists and includes much practical work in costume and property making, stage- 
management, lighting, etc., and also instruction in Radio work. There is a well-equipped 
Barn Theatre in the park grounds. 


Three-Year Diploma 
Course 
for 


Teaching or Stage 
* 


One-Year Course for 
Qualified Teachers 


(Serving teachers eligible to attend 
on full salary) 


Entrance tests now being held for 
Autumn 1957. A few scholarships for 
men are offered for which applica- 


LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP - KENT pon ie be received by Ist 
(Thirty minutes by train from London) January, 175/. 











PARADA 


(Preparatory Academy for the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art) 
Honorary President: SIR KENNETH BARNES, M.A, Principal: MISS PENELOPE RATHBORNE 


ACADEMY full-time training in all branches of Dramatic Art 
PART-TIME TRAINING (Evenings and Saturday mornings) 
SCHOOL General Education to G.C.E. level is combined with Dramatic training. 


Ages from |! onwards. 
(Academy students prepared for G.C.E. if desired.) 


Apply: 55 SHEPHERD’S HILL, HIGHGATE, N.6 
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SUBJECT INDEX TO 
ARTICLES— 1956 


ACTING 
Acting on Stage and Screen by 
Bernard Miles Spring 
Irving Seemingly Perplexed by 
Gordon Craig Winter 


AMATEUR THEATRE 
Lighting the Amateur Stage by 
Charles ‘Thomas Summer 
Country-House Theatricals in 
the 18th Century by Gyles 


Isham Summer 
The O.U.D.S. ‘‘Merchant” by 
Anne Ridler Autumn 


CURRENT PRODUCTIONS 


Plays in Performance by J. W. 


Lambert Each Issue 
Anne Ridler’s The Trial of Thomas 
Cranmer by Nevill Coghill Autumn 


This Other Avon by Roy Walker Winter 


DRAMATISTS 

Six Letters from Bernard Shaw to 

Dr. Gilbert Murray Autumn 
Lecture by William Archer (1921) 

on Galsworthy, Barrie and 

Shaw Autumn 
This Side Idolatry (Bernard 

Shaw) by W. Bridges-Adams Winter 


MISCELLANEOUS 


On Leaning over a Stream (John 
Whiting’s Marching Song) by 


A. L. Pattisson Spring 
Gordon Craig and the English | 

Theatre To-day Summer | 
Enrichments to a Theatre Lib- 

rary by Mary Garnham Summer 
A Novel Stage (Théatre Zig-Zag, 

Lyons) Summer 
The English Mystery Plays by 

E. Martin Browne Winter 


A Toy-Theatre Centenary (Ben- 
jamin Pollock) by Eric Bra- 


mall Winter 
The Theatre Tax by A. P. Her- 
bert Autumn 


THEATRE ABROAD 

Against some part of Poland by 

Zbigniew Raszewski Spring 
Outdoor Historical Drama 

(America) by Arnold Col- 

bath Summer 
The Paris Festival by Ossia 

Trilling Autumn 
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CENTRAL SCHOOL 
of 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(The Central School of Speech Training 
& Dramatic Art, Inc.) 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, LONDON, 
S.W.7 


Recognised by the Ministry of Education 


President: 
THE VISCOUNT ESHER, G.B.E. 
Principal: 
GWYNNETH THURBURN O.B.E., Hon. F.C.S.T. 


(!) (a) Course of Training for Teachers 


of Speech and Drama (Teachers’ Diploma 
accepted by the Ministry of Education 
as conferring Qualified Teacher Status). 


(b) One year Course for Qualified 
Teachers. 
(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
(3) Course of Training for the Stage: 
(a) Acting; 
(b) Stage Management. 


Prospectus from the Registrar 














BIRMINGHAM 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


48 Holloway Head, Birmingham, 1 
Telephone: MID 3300 


Patrons: 

LorD BENNETT OF EDGBASTON and LADY BENNETT 
H. J. BARLOW CECILY BYRNE 
Sir Lewis CASSON, M.C., and 

Dame Sysit THORNDIKE, LL.D. 
Mrs. MELVYN DOUGLAS (U.S.A.) 

Sir BARRY JACKSON, M.A., LL.D., D.LITT. 
ANTHONY JOHN, W. A. Dopson, EmMILe LITTLER 
PHYLLIS NEILSON-TERRY, F.R.A.M. 

DEREK SALBERG PAUL SCOFIELD 
Basit THOMAS ARTHUR WHATMORE 


This year, students have been engaged at the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre; Alexandra 
Theatre, Birmingham; Edinburgh Festival; 
Midland Theatre Co., Coventry; Arena Theatre; 
Repertory Theatres at Sheffield, Colchester, 
Wolverhampton, Oldham, Blackburn, Derby, 
Morecambe, Perth. 
Television, Radio, Films, I.T.V. 

Patricia Cox, I.T.V., Channel 8 Newscaster, 
trained and placed by this School. 
Students are also “on call’”’ to many Midland 
Theatres. 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Principal: MARY RICHARDS 





























IRENE MAWER 


Personal Coaching, Vacation Courses 
in 


MIME.COMMUNICATION . SPEECH 


visiting 
LECTURES - RECITALS 
PRODUCTIONS 


A DATE TO REMEMBER 
1957 VACATION COURSE in MIME 
and Allied subjects. 


WHITFORD HALL—Bromsgrove, 
Worcs. 





August 12th to 17th 


If you wish to be circularised with all particulars 
when available, please apply to:— 
Miss Irene Mawer, 
13 Church Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham, 15. 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
FORTHCOMING EVENTS, 1957 


TEN-WEEK FULL TIME COURSE 
for 
Instructors in Amateur Drama 
April 23rd to June 28th, 1957 


The Course is held in B.D.L. Practice Theatre 
9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 
PROSPECTUS NOW READY 


RESIDENTIAL SUMMER 
COURSES 
KING ALFRED’S COLLEGE 
WINCHESTER 
August 9th to 18th, 1957 
and 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH 
STAFFORDSHIRE, KEELE, STAFFS. 
August 30th to September 8th, 1957 


Prospectus ready February 


Enquiries to: Training Department 
9 Fitzroy Square, W.1 














OXFORD 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Under the direction of: 
ISABEL VAN BEERS AND NOREEN ST. JOHN EBBELS 


Comprehensive stage training 
@ Recognised Acting Certificate 


A strictly limited number of students 
ensures individual attention. Excellent 
acting opportunities in addition to the 
School activities. 

In 1955-56 students have been engaged for: 
“Waltz of the Toreadors”, Arts and 
Criterion Theatres 
“Peter Pan”, Scala Theatre and Tour 
“Threepenny Opera”, Royal Court and 
Aldwych Theatres. 

“New Faces” Revue, Broadway, New York 
Bown Adams Theatre, New York 
“Listen to the Wind”, Arts Theatre and Oxford 
Playhouse Productions 
Repertory Companies at Oxford, Leeds, Oldham, 
Guildford, Dundee, Blackburn, Guernsey, York 
Regents Park Open Air Theatre 
Morecambe Repertory 
Warrington Repertory 
Watergate Revue 
Oxford University Productions 

B.B.C. T.V. Films etc. etc. 


For full particulars apply: 


Secretary, 28 Wellington Square 
Oxford Tel.: 57085 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 


Instituted 1822. Inc. by Royal Charter 1830. 
Patrons: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH THE 

UEEN MOTHER 


President: 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER 
Principal: 
THOMAS ARMSTRONG, 
M.A., D.Mus.(Oxon), Hon.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 


Warden: 

MYERS FOGGIN, F.R.A.M., Hon.R.C.M. 

Speech and Drama Teachers’ Course 

This is a full-time course of three years’ duration 
for men and women, leading to the award of the 
R.A.M. Teachers’ Diploma (Speech and Drama), 
which is accepted by the Ministry of Education 
for Qualified Teacher Status. 

The curriculum includes private lessons and 
classes and lectures in Acting; Choral Speech; 
Dancing; Fencing; History of Costume, Drama, 
Poetry and the Theatre; Improvisation; Micro- 
phone Technique; Make-up; Mime; Phonetics; 
Play Production; Principles of Teaching; 
Psychology; Public Speaking; Remedial Speech; 
Stage-lighting; Story-telling; Verse-speaking; 
Voice-production; Written English. Arrange- 
ments are made for students to teach in schools, 
under supervision. 


L.R.A.M. Diploma 
Examinations for the Diploma in Speech and 
Drama and Mime are held during the Easter, 
Summer and Christmas vacations. 
PROSPECTUSES, SYLLABUSES and in- 
formation from H. STANLEY CREBER, 
Secretary. 




















FURSE 


STAGE LIGHTING 
COLOUR MEDIUM 


offers these important advantages : 


% VERY RESISTANT TO FADING 
% UNAFFECTED BY DAMP 


% AVAILABLE BY RETURN POST IN 
THE FULL RANGE 


% VALUE FOR MONEY. THERE IS NO 
LARGER SHEET AVAILABLE 


sheets 54” x 24” x -010” ... 10/- each 
sheets 24” x 18” x 010” ... 3/6 each 


Colour swatch sent free to Group Secretaries 


We are actual manufacturers of Stage Lighting and Control Equip- 
ment, and advice by experts is freely available, Literature and Prices 
on request. 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 
69 TRAFFIC STREET (Tel.: 88213—7 lines), NOTTINGHAM 


LONDON 9 CARTERET STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 





PUBLISHED BY THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE, 9 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.! and 
PRINTED BY THOMAS KNIGHT & CO. LTD., THE CLOCK HOUSE PRESS, 
HODDESDON, HERTS. 

















